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*Old-age and survivors insurance, beneficiaries for whom payments were certified 
and amounts certified during month; unemployment compensation, weekly: average 
number of beneficiaries for the month and gross benefits paid during the month 
under laws of States and Territories; public assistance, recipients and payments in the 
continental United States under all State plans. 
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Social Securtty in Review 


The Month in Review 


IN OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE, 
the roll of monthly benefits in force 
passed the $20 million mark in No- 
vember and by the end of the month 
represented 1.1 million beneficiaries. 
A rise in the number of awards of 
survivor benefits more than offset a 
decrease for primary and wife’s bene- 
fits so that November benefit awards 
slightly outnumbered those in Oc- 
tober. Reports for the third quarter 
of 1944 show that at the end of Sep- 
tember some 172.3 million living per- 
sons, or more than two-thirds of the 
total population above grammar- 
school age, held account numbers 
under the cld-age and survivors in- 
surance system. Account applica- 
tions in July-September were fewer 
than in any third quarter on record 
and far fewer than in the same quar- 
ter of 1943, with a relatively sharper 
drop for women than for men. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT DISBURSE- 
MENTS in November were 13 percent 
above the October amount and 39 
percent above that in November 1943, 
with many States sharing in both in- 
creases. The weekly average num- 
ber of beneficiaries and number of 
weeks of unemployment compensated 
both also were above the October 
levels and about one-fourth above 
those for November 1943. For the 
United States as a whole, there were 
Similar but less sharp increases in 
initial and continued claims for 
benefits, though in a few States re- 
ceipts of continued claims exceeded 
the very small numbers in November 
1943 by as much as 2, 3, or even 6 to 
1. For the entire period January-— 
November, however, all major unem- 
ployment compensation operations in 
1944 were at markedly lower levels 
than in 1943 and only a fraction of 
those in 1942. 


IN AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN, recipi- 
ent rolls in November broke the con- 
tinuous decline during more than 30 
months with a very small increase. 
General assistance, in which likewise 
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there had been a long period of sub- 
stantial decline in case loads, also 
showed a tendency toward increase in 
November, as in the 2 months preced- 
ing. For old-age assistance and aid 
to the blind, the recipient rolls con- 
tinued to fall very slightly. In the 
country as a whole, November pay- 
ments to recipients under each of the 
four programs were higher than in 
October in terms of both the aggregate 
amount and the average individual 
payment. 


The President’s Messages on the 
State of the Union and on the 
Budget 


In his annual message, presented to 
Congress on January 6, the President 
again stressed the need for “an Amer- 


ican economic Bill of Rights,” pro- 
posed in his preceding message, “un- 
der which a new basis of security and 
prosperity can be established for all— 
regardless of station, race, or creed.” 
The most fundamental of these rights, 
he declared, “and one on which the 
fulfillment of the others in large de- 
gree depends, is the ‘right to a useful 
and remunerative job in the indus- 
tries or shops or farms or mines of 
the Nation.’ In turn, others of the 
economic rights of American citizen- 
ship such as the right to a decent 
home, to a good education, to good 
medical care, to social security, to rea- 
sonable farm income, will, if fulfilled, 
make major contributions to achiev- 
ing adequate levels of employment.” 
He added that he planned, at a later 
date, to communicate further with the 
Congress on an expanded social se- 
curity program and adequate health 
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and education programs, which “must 
play essential roles in a program de- 
signed to support individual produc- 
tivity and mass purchasing power.” 

In his budget message to Congress 
on January 9, the President reported 
that appropriations for administra- 
tion and grants under the social se- 
curity program are estimated at $494 
million for the fiscal year 1946, an 
increase of $14 million over the fiscal 
year 1945, largely for higher grants 
to match payments of the States un- 
der the Social Security Act. “I hope,” 
he declared, “that the Congress will 
give early consideration to extension 
and improvement of our social se- 
curity system and will reexamine 
the financial basis of the program.” 

“We must develop the human 
standards and material resources of 
the Nation, which in turn,” the Presi- 
dent said, “will tend to increase our 
productivity and most effectively sup- 
port business expansion and employ- 
ment. Our program should include 
provision for extended social security, 
including medical care; for better 
education, public health and nutri- 
tion; for the improvement of our 
homes, cities and farms.... We 
must plan now so that these programs 
can become effective when manpower 
and material are available. 

“T shall from time to time submit 
to the Congress recommendations for 
legislative measures to implement our 
demobilization program and to assure 
jobs for all returning war veterans 
and discharged war workers.” 

In discussing the program for veter- 
ans, the President pointed out that 
the number of veterans of the present 
war will increase until “at full tide 
these veterans will constitute one- 
tenth of the population and almost 
one-fourth of the labor force,” adding, 
“The responsibility which we are as- 
suming for their jobs, education, med- 
ical care and financial assistance 
makes it increasingly essential that 
these programs for veterans be inte- 
grated with other programs of like 
nature affecting the whole Nation.” 


War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion Report 


In his first report as Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion 
(Problems of Mobilization and Recon- 
version, H. Doc. No. 9, 79th Cong., Jan. 
3, 1945), James F. Byrnes renewed 
the recommendation, contained in his 


earlier report as War Mobilization Di- 
rector, that Congress should liberal- 
ize unemployment benefits for civilian 
workers. “Such legislation,” he said, 
“would perform the double duty of 
alleviating distress among lower-in- 
come workers who become. un- 
employed and of helping to maintain 
a high-level output of peacetime 
goods.” 


War Contracts Subcommittee Re- 
port 


A national production and em- 
ployment budget, based on a policy 
which would make the Federal Gov- 
ernment responsible for seeing that 
the national employment remains at 
about the 60-million mark, was pro- 
posed as “an economic substitute” for 
war contracts by the War Contracts 
Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs in its year- 
end report (S. Subcommittee Print No. 
12, 78th Cong., Dec. 18, 1944). Ac- 
companying the report is a draft bill— 
The Full Employment Act of 1945— 
transmitted “without commitment, 
for the purpose of stimulating discus- 
sion.” 

The budget proposed by the subcom- 
mittee would be “made up, on the one 
hand, of the total expenditures needed 
to guarantee full employment and, on 
the other hand, of prospective total 
expenditures.” Since a deficiency of 
expenditures would mean unemploy- 
ment, “a twofold program is set forth 
for balancing the National Production 
and Employment Budget. First. 
There is to be a general program for 
encouraging increased non-Federal 
investment and expenditure. This 
may call for new policies or programs 
dealing with banking and currency, 
taxation, wages and working condi- 
tions, social security, and related 
fields. 

“Second. To the extent that this 
program may not be sufficient to bal- 
ance the budget, a second program is 
called for—a program of Federal 
investment and expenditure. This 
program would be ‘designed to con- 
tribute to the national wealth or 
well-being’.” 

The proposal would require the 
President to submit this new budget, 
with the regular budget for the opera- 
tions of the Federal Government, to 
Congress on the first day of each regu- 
lar session. A fundamental premise 
of the proposal is that a joint com- 
mittee, composed of representatives of 


appropriate congressional committees, 
would be created to study and aid in 
formulating budget policy. 


Subcommittee on Wartime Health 
and Education Report 


The Subcommittee on Wartime 
Health and Education again calls at- 
tention, in its third interim report 
(S. Subcommittee Rept. No. 3, 78th 
Cong., January 1945), to the need of 
better medical care for the population 
as a whole. 

The subcommittee reports that it is 
not prepared, on the basis of the in- 
formation it has gathered to date, “to 
formulate a complete national health 
program or to make detailed recom- 
mendations.” It believes, however, 
that with the development of a na- 
tional network of health centers and 
rural, district, and base hospitals, “fa- 
cilities would be available through 
which every person, regardless of 
where he lived, might receive (a) im- 
mediate diagnosis and care for the 
common, relatively simple ailments 
and (b) easy access when necessary to 
the more complicated types of medi- 
cal service.” 

The evidence examined led the sub- 
committee to conclude that the fee- 
for-service system “is not well suited 
to the needs of most people or to the 
widest possible distribution of high- 
quality medical care.” It believes 
that solution of the problem lies in 
some form of group financing. 
Whether this “might be achieved by 
voluntary or compulsory health in- 
surance, by use of general tax funds, 
or by a combination of these meth- 
ods,” the subcommittee does not de- 
cide, but it holds that “insurance 
methods alone would not be enough, 
because they are not applicable to the 
unemployed or to those in the lowest 
income groups.” Pending achieve- 
ment of a solution which will assure 
complete health care for the whole 
population, however, “more adequate 
provision should be made for medical 
care of the needy. This will require 
increased appropriations by local, 
State, and Federal Governments.” 

There are, the subcommittee be- 
lieves, “three necessary methods of 
approach” to the task of providing 
good medical care to all the people. 
“The first involves education of the 
people, of the professions, and of the 
Government... The second ap- 
proach is through legislation. There 
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is urgent need for modern medical 
facilities ... especially in rural 
areas and in crowded war-industry 
communities. To meet these needs 
money must be provided, and Federal 
financial assistance will be necessary. 
The third approach is through better 
organization of medical services,” 
which can best be achieved by regional 
planning. 

Recommendations for immediate 
action made by the subcommittee on 
the basis of its preliminary findings 
include Federal grants-in-aid to 
States for post-war construction of 
hospitals and medical and health cen- 
ters and for extension of full-time 
local public health services; Federal 
scholarships, loans, or other aid for 
medical education; and Federal funds 
for medical care of all recipients of 
public assistance, allotted to States 
under “more flexible” formulas “in or- 
der to give more aid to States where 
needs are greatest.” 


Resettlement of Persons of Japanese 
Ancestry 


The mass exclusion orders which 
caused evacuation of persons of Jap- 
anese ancestry from the Pacific Coast 
area in 1942 were revoked by the Com- 
manding General of the Western De- 
fense Command on December 17, 1944. 
For this mass exclusion of Japanese- 
Americans, now made unnecessary by 
the favorable progress of the war in 
the Pacific, the revocation order sub- 
stitutes a system of individual deter- 
mination and exclusion. Effective 
January 2, individuals in the reloca- 
tion centers whose records have stood 
the test of Army investigation during 
the past 2 years are to be permitted 
the same freedom of movement 
throughout the United States as other 
loyal citizens and law-abiding aliens. 
Those about whose loyalty the Army 
has doubt will continue to be excluded 
from the Coast. 

On December 18, the day after the 
Army announcement revoking the 
mass exclusion orders, the Supreme 
Court, by a vote of 6 to 3, upheld the 
constitutionality of the wartime reg- 


ices of the United States. 


ulations under which American citi- 
zens of Japanese ancestry were evacu- 
ated from the Pacific Coast areas. In 
another decision, published the same 
day, the Court ruled unanimously that 
Japanese-Americans of unquestioned 
loyalty to the United States could not 
be detained in war relocation centers. 

Under the original exclusion orders, 
applied to areas in Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, 
Utah, and Washington, more than 
110,000 persons were evacuated be- 
tween March and August 1942 to re- 
location centers, administered by the 
War Relocation Authority, which was 
established in March 1942. Acting on 
the premise that the national interest 
would best be served by permitting 
loyal evacuees to resettle in normal 
communities, where their labor would 
best be utilized for the war effort, the 
WRA began in October 1942 to grant 
such persons indefinite leave. On De- 
cember 23, 1944, almost 37,200 indi- 
viduals were on such leave, many of 
them young people who had found 
jobs in the East and Middle West. It 
is expected that some of the latter 
may persuade their parents to join 
them. About 3,700 of those who have 
left the centers have entered the 
armed forces, 1,200 of them volun- 
teers and 2,500 inducted under Selec- 
tive Service; in all, some 15,000 per- 
sons of Japanese ancestry, from both 
the continental United States and 
Hawaii, have entered the armed serv- 
On Decem- 
ber 16 more than 61,000 evacuees were 
still living in the 8 relocation centers, 
and an additional 18,790 were at the 
Tule Lake, California, segregation 
camp; this latter figure includes not 
only the individuals whose sympathies 
lie with Japan but their families as 
well. 

Although problems of transporta- 
tion, housing, and community atti- 
tudes loom large, Army and civilian 
Officials alike seem confident that they 
can keep the return of evacuees to 
the Coast a planned and orderly proc- 
ess. In addition to offices already 
open in other parts of the country, 


WRA will establish a number of re- 
location offices along the Coast to 
aid evacuees who have an acceptable 
plan for relocation in their former 
homes or elsewhere. Whenever neces- 
sary to help evacuees reestablish nor- 
mal family life in the community in 
which they relocate and to provide 
assistance to those in need, resettle- 
ment assistance, under the program 
of assistance to enemy aliens and 
others, will be used. (For a statement 
concerning this program, see the Oc- 
tober 1942 BuLLETIN, pages 27-30.) 
Operating responsibility for the re- 
settlement assistance program rests 
with the Bureau of Public Assistance 
of the Social Security Board, and the 
program is administered by the State 
public assistance agencies. 


Ministry of National Insurance Act, 
1944 


With the passage on November 14 
of a bill creating a Ministry of Na- 
tional Insurance, Great Britain took 
the first step toward implementing 
the Government’s recent White Paper 
on Social Insurance. 

The new legislation, to which Royal 
Assent was given on November 17, 
provides for appointment of a Min- 
ister of National Insurance and for 
the transfer to him of “the functions 
of the Minister of Health and of the 
Secretary of State with respect to na- 
tional health insurance, old age pen- 
sions, widows’, orphans’ and old age 
contributory pensions and supplemen- 
tary pensions; the functions of the 
Minister of Labcur and National 
Service with respect to unemployment 
insurance and unemployment assist- 
ance; and the functions of the Secre- 
tary of State with respect to work- 
men’s compensation.” 

Sir William Jowitt, formerly Min- 
ister Without Portfolio in the Church- 
ili Government, has been named Min- 
ister of National Insurance. His chief 
immediate task will be to frame legis- 
lation and work out the administra- 
tive changes necessary to effect the 
Government’s proposals for social in- 
surance. 
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Children and Family Income 
By Thomas J. Woofter, Jr.* 


BECAUSE CHILDREN ARE very unevenly 
distributed among families, their op- 
portunities for development are very 
unequal. This article concerns the 
maldistribution of children and in- 
come in nonfarm families with income 
from wages or salaries only.’ Nearly 
half these children are in the one- 
seventh of the families which have 
three or more children, and the other 
half are in about one-third of the 
families which have one or two chil- 
dren. Almost half the families have 
no children (table 1, chart 1). 


On a comparable unit basis, income 
of families without children (half the 
families) averages more than twice 
that of families with three or more 
children (including half the children). 
Stated another way: With the same 
total family income, the family with- 
out children can either maintain twice 
as high a level of living as that with 
three or more children or can accu- 
mulate savings. In fact, owing to the 
association of low incomes and high 
birth rate, the average total family 
income of childless families is higher 
than that of families with three or 
more children even before dividing by 
family units. 

Inadequacy of income to supply the 
needs for a satisfactory level of liv- 
ing is an element in a very wide range 
of problems and a consideration in 
determining numerous social policies. 
The family allowances adopted or pro- 
posed in many countries are designed 
to lessen the economic handicaps of 
families with children. These con- 
siderations apply to the determina- 
tion of wage rates, one school of 
thought going so far as to advocate 
a “family wage” adjusted to family 
needs rather than to productivity. 
Similar problems are involved in con- 
sidering the adequacy of survivor ben- 
efits under the Social Security Act, 
prevailing scales of assistance grants, 
and the question whether unemploy- 
ment benefits should be graduated 
upward with family size. Such con- 


*Director of Research, Federal Security 
Agency. 

1Unless otherwise indicated, all state- 
ments in this article relate to nonfarm 
families with only wage or salary income, 
1989. For sources of the data, definitions, 
and classifications see the appended tech- 
nical note. 


siderations also have played a major 
part in determining the scale of allow- 
ances for dependents of men in the 
armed forces and of compensation to 
families of men killed or disabled in 
military service, and in appraising the 
effects of exemptions from income 
taxes because of dependents. Anal- 
ysis of this character also demon- 
strates the need for maintaining 
widely available tax-supported serv- 
ices in public health and education to 
equalize the opportunities of families 
with children. 


Distribution of Children and In- 
come 


Children are proportionately more 
numerous in families at the bottom 
of the total income scale than at the 
top. Among families in which both 
husband and wife are present, more 
than half (55 percent) of the chil- 
dren are in families with less than the 
median total family income ($1,487) 
(table 2). This distribution results 
primarily from the disproportionate 
number of no-child families with more 
than the average income and of fam- 
ilies with three or more children and 
less than average income. Half the 
families without children have in- 
comes of less than $1,563, while half 


the families with three or more chil- 
dren have incomes of less than $1,223. 

The causes which underlie the as- 
sociation of low incomes with large 
families are the subject of many vol- 
umes. Various complex factors con- 
tribute to the result. Among these 
are the different family attitudes of 
different occupational groups, the im- 
providence sometimes associated with 
ignorance and low income, and the 
occurrence of maximum family re- 
sponsibilities when parents are rela- 


tively young—before they have 
reached the peak of earning capacity, 
which comes late in middle age 


(table 3). 

To measure the individual support- 
ing power of incomes of various types 
of families, it is necessary to relate 
average income to average size of 
family—that is, to use a form of per 
capita income. For present purposes, 
family size is expressed in terms of 
family units, assigning full unit value 
to an adult and a half unit to a child. 
For example, a family with a man, 
wife, and three children would have 
two full and three half units or three 
and one-half units. At best this 
method is only an approximation of 
relative consumption needs. It re- 
sults, however, in a conservative state- 
ment of the low unit incomes of 
families with children, since those in- 
comes would appear smaller in rela- 
tion to those of families without 


Chart 1.—Percentage distribution of families and children in families, by number of 
children in family and by region } 
{Nonfarm families, 1940, with only wage or salary income in 1939] 
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Regions represent census 


regions; data for Northeast and North Central regions conform closely to United States total. 
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Table 1.—Families, children in families, and median famiiy unit income, by number of ‘Table 2.—Families and children in hus- 


children in family ' 
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in getting the unit figure. 


[Nonfarm families, 1940, with only wage or salary iacome in 1939] 















































| United States | South West 
Number of children Median | »,, bs, 
Percent of | Percent of | family _— | E —_ — ie” a 
families children unit Fee : a , 

| income families children | families | children 

All families: | 
Total number-_- 14, 751, 080 | 16, 398, 867 | $474 |3, 729, 380 |4, 784, 515 |1, 718, 760 | 1, 584, 397 
Total percent -__--_-.---- | 100 | a | 100 | 100 100 100 
ie Sis. 47 0 592 | 37 | 0 52 0 
(eee eee 24 20 508 26 18 23 25 
Oe a teticincn veins 15 32 429 17 24 14 31 
3 or more children 2__-_-_- i. 14 48 281 20 58 ll 44 

| 
1 For definitions of families, children, and family unit income, see technical note at end of article. Regions 


represent census regions; data for Northeast and North Central regions conform closely to United States total. 


2 Average 3.9 children per family. 


children if each child had been 
counted as one, instead of one-half, 
Moreover, 
the variations in unit income which 
result from the method used are so 
wide that more refined scales of unit 
equivalents would not change the con- 
clusions reached. 

In the nonfarm wage or salary earn- 
ing population, every family has (by 
definition) a head. Eighty percent of 
the heads of families are husbands 
whose wives are living with them. In 
other families a male head but no 
wife is present, and still others are 
headed by women. All these types 
of families vary in number of children 
and of “extra” adults, that is, parents, 
grandparents, other relatives of the 
head, and offspring who remain with 


their parents beyond the age of 18. 
These last form by far the largest pro- 
portion of extra adults. The average 
family has 1.1 children and .5 extra 
adults. 

Variations in family unit income re- 
sult both from differences in total 
family income and in family composi- 
tion. The most striking differences, 
however, are those among families 
with different numbers of children. 
The range is from $281 for families 
with three or more children to $592 
for families without children—a dif- 
ference of over 100 percent (table 1). 
These differences hold not only for 
man-and-wife families, but also for 
the broken families (chart 2). The 
economic disadvantage of families 
headed by women, especially women 


Chart 2.—Family unit income ' of nonfarm families, by type of family 
(Nonfarm families, 1940, with only wage or salary income in 1939] 
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band-and-wife families, by total family 
income 


[Nonfarm families, 1940, with only wage or salary 
income in 1939] 
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with children, is striking. One in 
every eight nonfarm families is 
headed by a woman, and, since earn- 
ings in such families are lower to 
begin with, the average unit income 
for those with one child is $341; for 
those with three or more children it 
is only $151, or less than one-third 
the average for all wage or salary 
families ($474). 

If attention is centered not on 
averages but on the families which 
are both above the average in size 
and below the average in income, the 
difficulty of stretching available 
money to cover pressing family needs 
is apparent. The frequency of these 
families is indicated by the propor- 
tion of low unit-income families with 
children, since excess size in relation 
to total family income results in a 
low unit income. Table 4 and chart 
3 show the distribution of all nonfarm 
families according to their unit in- 
come and the number of children in 
the families within each unit-income 
group. Almost one-third of all chil- 
dren are in families with unit incomes 
of $150—-299, and about 70 percent are 
in families whose unit incomes are 
below the national median of $474. 

The relative financial disadvantage 
of families with children thus is shown 


Table 3.—Median total family income and 
average number of children per family, 
by age of male family head 


[Nonfarm families, 1940, with only wage or salary 
income in 1939] 








Median Average 
Age of head (years) total fam- | number of 
ily income | children 
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Chart 3.—Percentage distribution of families and children in families, by wage or salary 


unit income 


{Nonfarm families, 1940, with only wage or salary income in 1939] 
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by three different methods of relating 
family income to the children to be 
supported: (1) with respect to total 
family income, 55 percent of all chil- 
dren in husband-and-wife families 
are in families with less than the me- 
dian income (table 2); (2) with re- 
spect to the number of children in the 
families, the average unit income of 
the families with three or more chil- 
dren is only half that of families with- 
out children (table 1); and (3) with 
respect to families classified by unit 
income, more than two-thirds of the 
children are in families with less than 
the national median unit income 
(table 4). 


Regional and State Differences 


Both family composition and in- 
come vary widely in different parts of 
the country. Table 5 and chart 4 
show such variations in family struc- 
ture by residence, race, and region. 
The residential classification demon- 
strates the tendency of urbanization 
to reduce the size of family in num- 
ber both of children and of adults. 
Urban families averaged only .9 of a 
child per family as against 1.6 in farm 
families, and 2.4 adults as against 2.5 
in farm families. 

Regional and State variations in 
nonfarm family composition are 
largely the result of a combination 
of the degree of urbanization and the 
family customs of the area. For in- 
stance, urbanization is not as far ad- 
vanced in the West as in the North- 
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east, but the greater proportion of 
single-person families and of older 
couples in the West reduces the aver- 
age size of family considerably below 
that of the Northeast. Pennsylva- 
nia, which is as urban as Ohio, has 
larger families because of the family 
patterns of the miners, who consti- 
tute a large proportion of the fam- 
ilies in Pennsylvania villages and 
small cities; and Utah, which is more 
urban than Montana, has consider- 
ably larger families because of the 
Mormon influence. 

Chart 1 shows the deviations of the 
South and the West from the United 
States in the proportion of families 
having 0, 1, 2, or 3 children; pat- 
terns for the Northeast and North 
Central regions are so similar to that 
for the United States as a whole that 
they have not been charted separately. 
In the South only 37 percent of all 
families had no children, while in 
the West more than 50 percent had 


no children. In the South 20 percent 
of the families had three or more 
children and included 58 percent of 
all the children; in contrast, only 11 
percent of the families in the West 
had three or more children, and these 
families included 44 percent of all the 
children. 

Chart 3 also shows the regional va- 
riation in the distribution of children 
according to family unit income. In 
the South, as would be expected, the 
concentration of the children in the 
lower-income families is considerably 
greater than in the Nation as a whole; 
in the West, it is somewhat less. 

In general, the low-income States 
are likewise the States with the largest 
number of children per family (chart 
5). There are, therefore, very wide 
variations among the States in aver- 
age family unit income, which ranges 
from $218 in Mississippi to $586 in New 
York and $620 in Nevada. 


Farm Families and Incomes 


Although it is not possible to pre- 
sent an analysis of farm incomes com- 
parable to the nonfarm wage or sal- 
ary incomes, information from other 
sources indicates that farm incomes 
are even smaller than those of non- 
farm families and farm families are 
larger. It has already been noted 
(table 5) that farm families include 
more children and more adults. In 
1940, agricultural income was esti- 
mated at 7 percent of the total na- 
tional income and the agricultural 
population at 23 percent of the total. 
In that year, 30 percent of all the Na- 
tion’s children were in the farm pop- 
ulation. While a considerable num- 
ber of farm families have some non- 
agricultural income, it is not suffi- 
cient to counterbalance the fact that 
the proportion of the population on 
farms is more than three times as 
great as the proportion of income 
earned from farms. 


Table 4.—Families and children in families, by family unit income 
{Nonfarm families, 1940, with only wage or salary income in 1939] 
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Furthermore, within the farm pop- 
ulation there is the same tendency 
toward concentration of children in 
low-income families. The farming 
sections which have the largest fami- 
lies are those of the Cotton South, 
the Appalachian and Ozark Mountain 
areas, the Lake States cut-over area, 
and the Mexican Border. In all these 
areas, farm incomes are relatively low. 
If, therefore, it had been possible to 
include farm families in the national 
distributions of unit income, the con- 
centration of children in low-income 
families would have been more pro- 
nounced than that which has been 
shown by the analysis for nonfarm 
families. 


Family Income and Population 
Policy 

This concentration of children in 
low-income families has disturbing 
possibilities for the size and quality of 
future generations. Since nearly half 
of the children are growing up in a 
relatively few larger families, and 
since most of these families have an 
extremely thin margin of security, 
there tends to be a vicious circle in 
this segment of the population: chil- 
dren in large families with low in- 
comes lack adequate opportunities for 
development and grow up to be disad- 
vantaged parents of another disad- 
vantaged generation. 

There are those who, without ex- 
amining all aspects of this problem, 
propose family limitation in the low- 
income families as the only solution. 
Such a proposal presents the other 
horn of the dilemma; namely, that 


Table 5.—Persons in all families, by age, color, residence, and region, 1940, and median 
nonfarm wage or salary income, 1939, by region 
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family limitation has already spread 
to such an extent that, except for the 
temporary wartime rise, the popula- 
tion of the United States is barely re- 
placing itself. Urban areas are al- 
ready below the replacement level and 
rural areas not far above. Thus, any 
marked general extension of family 
limitation would bring with it all the 
depressing economic effects which ac- 
company a declining population. 


It would be the counsel of defeat- 
ism to propose a social policy which 
would admit inability to devise a sys- 
tem for maintaining, with democratic 
opportunities, a sufficient number of 
children to replace, and to some ex- 
tent increase, the numbers in the 


2? Myrdal, Gunnar, Population, A Prob- 
lem for Democracy, 1940; Lorimer, Win- 
ston, and Kiser, Foundations of American 
Population Policy, 1940. 


Chart 4.—Average number of persons per family, by color, residence, and region, 1940 
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present generation. Those who look 
forward to healthy expansion in the 
economy and enrichment of culture 
would prefer to see an increase in the 
adequacy of the support of families 
rather than a further decrease in the 
proportion of children. Policies 
which contribute to this result would 
include a wide variety of measures 
designed to raise the level of private 
income, to extend the availability of 
tax-supported protective and devel- 
opmental services for promoting pub- 
lic health, public education, and pub- 
lic welfare, and to improve the sys- 
tem for underpinning the security of 
family incomes. While this article 
does not propose to develop the vari- 
ous policies for increasing the general 
level of family incomes or of diversi- 
fying the field of tax-supported serv- 
ices, certain relationships of family 
security to the child population may 
be outlined. 


Special Insurance and Assistance 
Implications 

It has already been noted that the 
combination of large size with low 
income allows a very thin margin of 
security for the families in which a 
substantial proportion of the coming 
generation is growing up. Occur- 
rence of such combinations of size and 
income in any considerable propor- 
tion of the families creates a reser- 
voir of insecurity just above the relief 
level in which the accumulation of 
savings is almost impossible and the 
satisfaction of the normal needs for 
family comfort and child development 
is extremely difficult. The number of 
such families varies according to the 
relative movement of wages and prices 
but is never negligible, and, in periods 
of general economic maladjustment 
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Chart 5.—Nonfarm 


children, 1940, and unit income of nonfarm families, 1939, by State 
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or specific family misfortune, consid- 
erable numbers of such families shift 
from self-support to at least partial 
reliance on public provisions for in- 
come maintenance. 

That these large families do add 
to the problems of public assistance 
is indicated by their appearance in 
considerable numbers among the re- 
cipients of assistance. In the early 
1930’s, when most types of assistance 
were included in operations of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration, the families receiving assist- 
ance were larger than those in the 
general population Similar differ- 
ences are reflected in data of the Con- 
sumer Purchases Study of 1935. 


’Urban 2-or-more-person relief house- 
holds averaged 3.8 as against 3.5 in the 
general population (WPA, Division of So- 
cial Research, Urban Workers on Relief 
(Research Monograph 4), p. 8). Rural re- 
lief families had a ratio of 1,036 children 
under 5 years of age to 1,000 women 20 
to 44 years of age, as against a ratio of 
697 in the whole rural population (WPA, 
Division of Social Research, Rural Families 
on Relief (Research Monograph 17), pp. 
60-62). 













Nor does the system of social in- 
surance now in effect fully meet the 
needs of large families. Present pro- 
grams do not cover farm workers, a 
class which has about the largest 
average family size, or domestic 
workers, a class with medium-sized 
families. In some of the States where 
agriculture is dominant, upwards of 
two-thirds of the children are in fami- 
lies unprotected by either unemploy- 
ment insurance or old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. Furthermore, 
among the families with members in 
covered jobs, the workers with low 
wages or sporadic employment are 
those who frequently lose insured 
status.* It is probable that in 1940 
about 40 percent of all children were 
in families with an insured bread- 
winner. 

The distribution of family incomes 
also emphasizes the failure of the 
present system to protect against 


*Trafton, George H., and Feinroth, 
Leonard H., “State Differences in Insur- 
ance Status Under Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance,” Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 
7, No. 8 (August 1944), pp. 6-11. 


UPPER FIGURE: TOTAL NONFARM CHILDREN IN THOUSANDS 
LOWER FIGURE: AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN PER NONFARM FAMILY 





certain hazards. The inability of 
families whose unit income is below 
the cost of a maintenance level of 
living to accumulate savings em- 
phasizes the necessity of cash benefits 
to offset loss of wages when the bread- 
winner is temporarily or permanently 
disabled and of provision to help meet 
the emergency medical expenses 
which large families are the most 
likely to incur. 

Families excluded from social in- 
surance coverage and those which suf- 
fer financial reverses not now pro- 
vided against by social insurance are 
likely to have to depend on assistance 
in time of economic misfortune. If 
the family includes a blind or aged 
person or a parent with the custody 
of dependent children, some member 
may be eligible for aid under one of 
the State-Federal assistance pro- 
grams. If, on the other hand, the 
family is simply too large to meet 
its necessities from its income, it is 
dependent on the State or local gen- 
eral assistance, which in some places 
offers meager aid. The concentra- 
tion of children in the low-income 
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States subjects them to a double dis- 
advantage in public assistance. Al- 
though the need for assistance is pro- 
portionately greater in such States, 
the amount of assistance provided 
there is limited by the low taxpaying 
capacity of States and localities. In 
the Federal-State matching programs, 
and especially in aid to dependent 
children, the public assistance agen- 
cies in the low-income States are less 
able to make payments up to even the 
maximum which may be matched 
under the provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act. In several States this situ- 
ation seriously limits the numbers of 
applicants who are accepted for as- 
sistance as well as the adequacy of 
the assistance provided. 

These considerations emphasize the 
importance of two of the recommen- 
dations of the Social Security Board 
for strengthening public assistance: 
First, the likelihood that income in 
large families may fall below the needs 
of the family suggests the appropri- 
ateness of extending Federal match- 
ing to general assistance, available to 
any person in need. Second, the varia- 
tion among the States in family needs 
and in taxing capacity leads to the 
recommendation that the equal- 
matching formula for all Federal 
grants to States for public assistance 
be changed to one in which the Fed- 
eral matching would vary in ac- 
cordance with a State’s need and 
ability to pay. 

Now, when the air is full of plans 
for progress, it is not too much to sug- 
gest that every State and community 
should reexamine its provisions for 
services and security for children and 
should balance the needs in this field 
with proposals for superhighways, 
monuments, and other plans for ma- 
terialimprovement. Federal agencies 
concerned should be ready to assist in 
such planning. To this end, a few 
States—but all too few—have officially 
designated committees of their State 
planning organization to formulate 
recommendations in this field which 
may be integrated with other pro- 
posals for post-war development. 
The programs proposed to the States 
by the Council of State Governments 
contain strong recommendations that 
this course be followed. Technical 
planning in the fields of public health, 
public education, and public welfare 


626401—45——1 


should, of course, proceed in the 
agencies which are charged with the 
responsibility for administering these 
programs. There is need at the pres- 
ent stage of planning development for 
more attention to such planning 
within the agencies which are con- 
cerned with children and for a greater 
representation of the needs of such 
programs in the over-all planning 
councils of the States and communi- 
ties. 


Technical Note 


The analyses were based on data 
from the following volumes of the 
U. S. Census of 1940: Population— 
Characteristics by Age; Population— 
Families—Family Wage or Salary In- 
come in 1939; Population—The Labor 
Force—Wage or Salary Income in 
1939; Population and Housing—Fami- 
lies—General Characteristics; Popu- 
lation—Families—Types of Families; 
Population—Families—Size of Family 
and Age of Head. Except for table 5 
and chart 4, the figures relate to non- 
farm families with wage or salary in- 
come only. For methods of compu- 
tation, see the article by the author 
“A Method of Analysis of Family Com- 
position and Income,” Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, De- 
cember 1944. 

The following definitions and clas- 
sifications apply: 

Family.—A private family comprises 
a family head and all other persons 
in the home who are related to the 
head by blood, marriage, or adoption, 
and who live together and share com- 
mon housekeeping arrangements. A 
person living alone is counted as a 
1-person private family. A family 
head sharing his living accommoda- 
tions with 1 or more (but not more 
than 10) unrelated persons is counted 
as a 1-person private family. Under 
this definition, family members ex- 
clude persons in institutions, and 
lodgers, servants, guests, foster chil- 
dren, and wards living in the house- 
hold. 


Children.—All persons in the fam- 
ily under age 18, except those who 
were heads of families or their wives. 
In 1940, 93 percent of the children 
in nonfarm families were children of 
the head, 5 percent were grandchil- 
dren, and 2 percent, other relatives. 


Adults.—Persons aged 18 years and 
over and persons under age 18 who 
were heads of families or their wives. 

Wage or salary income, as reported 


to the census, includes all money re- 
ceived in 1939 in compensation for 
work or services performed as em- 
ployees, including tips, commissions, 
piece-rate payments, bonuses, etc. 
The value of income received in kind, 
such as living quarters, meals, and 
clothing, is not included. The income 
reported was the total wages or sal- 
aries before deduction was made for 
social insurance. 

The following items were listed as 
types of income to be excluded from 
wage or salary income: (1) earnings 
of businessmen, farmers, or profes- 
sional persons derived from profits, 
sale of crops, or fees; (2) sums re- 
ceived as unemployment compensa- 
tion; (3) direct relief or charity; (4) 
income in kind; (5) sums received for 
travel and expenses incurred in travel. 

Income classification of families — 
This article is concerned with one 
classification only, i. e., (1) nonfarm 
families with wage or salary income 
only—mostly wage earners and white- 
collar workers; this class includes 
14,750,000 families or 42 percent of the 
United States total. Complete in- 
come data are available for this group 
of families only. Other groups, dis- 
tinguished by type of income and 
residence, are: 

(2) Mixed nonfarm groups—fami- 
lies receiving some of their income 
from wages or salaries and more than 
$50 additional from “other” sources. 

(3) Nonfarm families without wage 
or salary income—families receiving 
income only from “other” sources. 

(4) Farm families with wage or 
salary income only—mostly farm la- 
borers. Their cash income is, how- 
ever, not comparable to urban in- 
come, since many of them receive in- 
come in kind, such as living quarters 
or meals, which is not recorded either 
as wages or salaries or as “other” 
income. 

(5) Farm families with mixed in- 
come—mostly farm operators who 
also work off the farm or whose family 
includes a wage-earning member. 

(6) Farm families with no wages or 
salaries—practically all farm opera- 
tors without other employment. 

Total family income—The sum of 
the earnings from wages or salaries 
of all family members. 

Family unit—One adult or two 
children. 

Family unit income.—The wage or 
salary income of a family divided by 
the number of family units, or the 
median income of a group of families 
divided by the average number of 
family units in the group. 
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Social Security for Domestic Employees 
By A. J. Altmeyer* 


FROM THE VERY BEGINNING of the so- 
cial security program, it has been rec- 
ognized that domestic employees 
needed the protection of social insur- 
ance just as much as industrial and 
commercial employees. Because gen- 
eral administrative experience was 
lacking, however, special problems in 
including domestic employees seemed 
much more forbidding then than now. 
Coverage of such employment is com- 
plicated by the fact that many per- 
sons employed in private homes re- 
ceive part of their pay in the form 
of room and board, laundry, and simi- 
lar “wages in kind.” More important, 
relatively few households have more 
than one paid worker, and a large 
proportion of the employees work for 
two or more families in the same 
week and often in the same day. Em- 
ploying households therefore may 
nearly equal, if not exceed, the num- 
ber of employees. The employment 
relationship also is frequently brief, 
and housewives generally keep no rec- 
ord of the wages they pay. 

It therefore did not seem wise to 
attempt to bring household workers 
into old-age and survivors insurance 
under the quarterly pay-roll report- 
ing plan adopted for obtaining wage 
records and collecting contributions 
in industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments. Housewives could not be 
expected to make quarterly reports to 
the Government. The inclusion of 
household workers in the program 
was therefore deferred until experi- 
ence had been gained in administer- 
ing the program for industrial and 
commercial employees, and until the 
special problems of household em- 
ployment could be studied more fully. 
As a result, the general houseworker, 
cook, scrubwoman, or chauffeur who 
works in a private home has been ex- 
cluded, though men and women who 
do exactly the same kinds of work for 
business concerns—often with better 
pay and working conditions—have 
been covered from the beginning. 


Household Workers Not Covered 
by Labor Laws 


Domestic workers are included 
under the old-age insurance systems 
of Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Costa 


*Chairman, Social Security Board. 


Rica, Czechoslovakia, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Italy, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Poland, 
Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Uruguay, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, and Yugoslavia. In America, by 
contrast, they have been excluded not 
only from social insurance under the 
Social Security Act but also from 
nearly all other social legislation. The 
Federal laws governing wages, hours, 
and working conditions do not apply 
to them. Wisconsin is the only State 
which has a minimum-wage law cov- 
ering household employment, and 
Washington has the only State law 
regulating hours of work in private 
homes. With few exceptions, the pro- 
tection of State workmen’s compen- 
sation laws does not extend to house- 
hold employees. New York includes 
household workers among those cov- 
ered by its unemployment compensa- 
tion plan, but only where four or 
more are employed by the same em- 
ployer... All other State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws exclude em- 
ployment in “domestic service in a 
private home.” 


The need for social insurance 
among household workers is particu- 
larly acute, because their wages usu- 
ally are lower than those of any other 
major occupational group. “There 
need be little hesitation,” the Women’s 
Bureau reported with respect to pre- 
war wages, “in putting household em- 
ployment at the bottom of the list of 
nonmanufacturing employment on 
the basis of cash wages.” 


Surveys of household employment 
by the Social Security Board bear out 
this statement. A survey of Negro 
domestic workers in Baltimore in 1941 
revealed that the average cash earn- 
ings of the women interviewed were 
only about $330 in 1940. Even the 
women who had worked throughout 
the year averaged only $497 in cash. 
Lack of full-time jobs, as well as in- 
ability to work because of illness or 
home duties, severely reduced the 
earnings of the women—more than 
one-third of the group—who worked 
by the day or had part-time jobs. 


1A short statement on the operation of 
New York’s provisions is carried elsewhere 
in this issue. 


A survey of white women working 
in private homes in Chicago in the 


‘ winter of 1941-42 found their earn- 


ings little higher than those of the 
Baltimore group. The average cash 
earnings for the entire group were 
about $415 for the 12 months from 
July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1941. The 780 
women who were employed in Chicago 
households throughout that period 
averaged only $485. 

Even these low earnings were some- 
what higher than those reported for 
the country as a whole by the popu- 
lation census of 1940. Experienced 
women working in domestic service 
throughout the year 1939 reported 
average cash earnings in that year of 
only $312. This low national figure 
is in part accounted for by the ex- 
tremely low level of earnings reported 
by household workers in Southern 
States. In Mississippi, for example, 
the average was just under $150 per 
year and in South Carolina, Georgia, 
Arkansas, and Alabama it ranged 
from $158 to $164. The highest earn- 
ings were reported by the women 
household workers employed full time 
and continuously in Connecticut; they 
averaged $566 in cash. In only five 
other States—California, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, New York, and 
Rhode Island—did workers with 12 
months of employment average an- 
nual cash earnings of more than $500. 

With earnings at these levels, it is 
extremely difficult for women house- 
hold workers—and nearly 90 percent 
of such workers are women—to lay 
aside anything against the hazards of 
unemployment, illness, disability, and 
old age. Nor can the married women, 
who comprised slightly more than a 
third of the household workers enu- 
merated in the 1940 census, expect to 
get much protection under the pres- 
ent old-age and survivors insurance 
program through their husbands’ em- 
ployment in jobs covered by this pro- 
gram. In the Baltimore survey, only 
about 28 percent of the married Ne- 
gro women had husbands who were 
insured under the program at the end 
of 1940. In the Chicago survey, 
slightly less than half of the married 
white women in household employ- 
ment had some protection through 
the insured status of their husbands. 

Despite the fact that domestic serv- 
ice is, in normal times, one of the 
lowest-paid occupations and one of 
the few occupations for women which 
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are still generally unprotected by so- 
cial insurance and other social legisla- 
tion, household service still attracted, 
according to the latest census, nearly 
18 percent of all women in the labor 
force. In 1940, about 11 percent of all 
white working women and nearly 60 
percent of Negro working women were 
in household employment. Sixteen 
percent of the single women in the 
labor force, about 18 percent of the 
married women, and more than 27 
percent of those widowed and divorced 
were household workers. Nearly 35 
percent of the working married 
women whose husbands were not liv- 
ing with them were in household serv- 
ice. Household service is thus an im- 
portant source of livelihood for 
women of every marital status, es- 
pecially those who are or have been 
married. It is also normally a prin- 
cipal occupation for girls under the 
age of 20 and women beyond the age 
of 55. In 1940, slightly more than 26 
percent of household workers were 
in these age groups, as compared with 
17 percent of all working women. 

Although the occupation is excluded 
from coverage under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, household workers 
frequently make contributions under 
that program when they shift tempo- 
rarily to covered employment. 
Though they then pay for old-age and 
survivors insurance at the same rate 
as other workers, their periods of cov- 
ered employment are generally too 
short or too infrequent to enable them 
to meet the requirements for insured 
status and only rarely do they obtain 
protection under the program. In the 
Chicago survey of white household 
workers, for example, about 17 of 
every 100 women had some earnings 
in covered employment in the period 
January 1937-June 1941, but less than 
2 in each 100 were insured under the 
program at the end of that period. 

The war has sharply increased the 
extent to which household workers 
enter covered employment. Perhaps 
a million such workers have now been 
drawn into wartime factory and com- 
mercial jobs through which they are 
acquiring rights toward insurance 
benefits. Those who return to house- 
hold work after the war, however, 
will find that, unless coverage has 
been extended to household service in 
the meantime, their potential bene- 
fits under the program will gradually 
diminish, and perhaps lapse alto- 
gether. 


Administering Social Security for 
Household Workers 


Since 1935, 9 years of experience 
have been accumulated in the admin- 
istration of social security, and studies 
have been made of the best way to 
introduce a feasible and convenient 
method of obtaining wage records and 
collecting contributions from workers 
in household employment. If the 
“stamp plan” were adopted, for ex- 
ample, the housewife would not have 
to keep any records or to fill out a 
quarterly wage report on the earnings 
of her maid or cook. Instead, she 
would go to any post office and buy 
social insurance stamps in convenient 
denominations, just as she now buys 
postage stamps and war savings 
stamps. When she paid her household 
help, she would place a stamp or 
stamps in a booklet belonging to the 
worker and bearing her name and so- 
cial security account number. Thus, 
a wage payment of $12 might-be indi- 
cated by three stamps—each repre- 
senting $4 or one representing $10 and 
two, $1 each. The total cost of these, 
at present contribution rates, would 
be 24 cents. Half the cost would be 
deducted from the worker’s cash wages 
as her social security contribution. 
The stamp booklet would be turned 
in periodically to the Board, and the 
wages indicated by the stamps would 
be credited to the worker’s record by 
the Social Security Board, just like 
other wages. In this simple and con- 
venient way the housewife could help 
to provide the same social security 
protection for household help as for 
other workers. 

Because noncash remuneration, 
such as meals, room, and laundry priv- 
ileges, is an important part of the 
household worker’s real income, as the 
Baltimore and Chicago surveys show, 
these wages “in kind” should be in- 
cluded in the earnings credited to her 
in the Board’s records. To help the 
housewife set a value upon them, and 
to avoid the possibility of disputes as 
to their value between housewives and 
workers, an official scale of values for 
wages in kind might be used. Such a 
scale could readily take account of ur- 
ban-rural differences in the cost of 
living. 


Need for Social Insurance Protec- 
tion 

Domestic workers have lost much of 

the older form of security which, at 


its best, derived from the relationship 
between the family and the “hired 
girl” who was a member: of their 
household. Conditions of household 
employment have necessarily changed 
to accord with the mobility of pres- 
ent-day American life, and especially 
to accord with living arrangements in 
large cities. But so far, the women 
who cook and clean and launder and 
care for children in private homes 
have failed, almost without exception, 
to gain any of the social safeguards 
commonly recognized as necessary for 
other present-day workers. Nor can 
the conscientious employer, even if she 
wishes to, herself assure that the peo- 
ple who work for her will have ade- 
quate care if they are sick or injured 
or become old. 


Protection under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, desirable as it is, 
would only partly solve the security 
problems of household workers. They, 
as well as other workers, need insur- 
ance against the costs of medical and 
hospital care and against unemploy- 
ment. Unprotected by workmen’s 
compensation and working, as they so 
frequently do, for a number of fam- 
ilies, none of which feels responsibility 
for their care in case of illness, house- 
hold workers particularly need insur- 
ance against the costs of treatment 
for illnesses and accidents; they can 
seldom put aside any savings against 
such contingencies. Like other work- 
ers, they face the hazard of involun- 
tary unemployment. The Board’s 
Baltimore and Chicago surveys indi- 
cated that regular continuous employ- 
ment is not characteristic of the work 
histories of household workers. Those 
who work by the day are particularly 
likely, in normal times, to have long 
periods when they are partially unem- 
ployed. 


The Social Security Board believes 
that coverage under a comprehensive 
social security program would safe- 
guard household employees from the 
fear of want in unemployment and 
old age, and relieve them of the neces- 
sity of asking for public care when 
they need medical or hospital treat- 
ment. As workers recognized and pro- 
tected by a governmental social in- 
surance program, household em- 
ployees would then no longer feel 
themselves ignored or forgotten 
among America’s working millions. 
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Disability and Medical Care Insurance: An 
Excerpt From the Board’s Ninth Annual 


Report 


THE UNITED STATES is unique among 
the major industrial countries of the 
world in that it has no systematic 
general provision for offsetting loss of 
earnings when a worker is sick or dis- 
abled or for assuring that adequate 
medical care is available to persons 
who require it, regardless of their 
ability to pay for such care at the 
time they need it. Throughout the 
war years, as in all times except pe- 
riods of widespread unemployment, 
the losses and costs attributable to 
sickness and disability have been the 
greatest single cause of poverty and 
dependency in the United States. If 
employers again make more restric- 
tive and rigorous requirements in hir- 
ing workers, and if women and chil- 
dren find it harder than at present to 
get paid jobs, the volume of depend- 
ency attributable to disability and 
premature death will tend, of course, 
to be much greater than it has been 
in recent years. 


Disability Insurance 


The burden of substandard health 
in the United States is dramatized by 
the finding that about 2 out of 5 of 
the men called up have been found 
physically or mentally unfit for mili- 
tary service at the Selective Service 
examination, and many others have 
been discharged for medical reasons 
while in training. On the basis of 
examinations made through May 1944, 
the Director of the System reports 
that “of the men between 18 and 37, 
more than 5 million are not physically 
fit to assume their responsibilities as 
citizens in war.” The great majority 
of these, moreover, are “not only unfit 
for military service but because of 
their defects less useful to the com- 
munity in any other capacity.” 

These figures, of course, relate only 
to men, and to men in the prime of 
life. In the whole population a far 
larger number of persons are handi- 
capped by substandard physical or 
mental health. Rates of sickness and 
disability are higher among women 
than among men, and are much higher 
among persons aged 40 and over than 
in the age groups called for military 
service. Costs and losses from tempo- 
rary or permanent disability are heavy, 


often intolerable, drains on family 
income. They likewise constitute 
needlessly heavy burdens on public 
resources in the form of wasted ex- 
penditures for education, costs of 
dependency and delinquency, and 
direct public expenditures for medi- 
cal care. Industry pays its share of 
the price in terms of absenteeism and 
lowered efficiency of persons who are 
on the job but working at less than 
their potential capacity. 

The Social Security Board continues 
to be of the opinion which it has ex- 
pressed on earlier occasions that lack 
of social insurance to meet the eco- 
nomic risks of sickness and disability 
is the most serious gap in organized 
provisions for social security in the 
United States. These risks have two 
major aspects—the loss of earnings 
by workers who are sick or become 
permanently disabled, and the barrier 
of cost which deters or prevents fam- 
ilies at nearly all income levels from 
obtaining needed medical care. Cash 
disability benefits to offset wage loss 
are discussed in this section; ways to 
enable families to pay for medical 
care, in the pages following. 
Volume of Disability 

On an average day, at least 7 million 
persons in the United States are so 
disabled by sickness or injury that 
they cannot go about their ordinary 
business—school, work at home or on 
the job, or whatever it would normally 
be. Nearly half of these would be in 
paid jobs, or looking for such jobs, 
except for their incapacity. The 
other half includes children, students, 
housewives, old people, and others 
who are not in the labor force. 

Of the 7 million disabled on the 
average day, about half have been in- 
capacitated for less than 6 months; 
the remainder, for 6 months or more. 
For social insurance purposes, total 
disability is ordinarily rated as “per- 
manent” when it has continued for 
more than 6 months; shorter periods 
are considered temporary. On an 
average day, the whole group of per- 
sons incapacitated from following 
their normal pursuits is about the size 
of the entire population of New York 
City; those who have been disabled 
for 6 months or more are a group 


about as large as the population of 
Chicago. Over the course of a year, 
about one in every three or four wage 
earners in the United States is inca- 
pacitated by temporary sickness or 
disability; in years of epidemics the 
rate iseven higher. As Selective Serv- 
ice examinations and many special 
surveys have shown, additional mil- 
lions of persons who are up and about 
are suffering from physical and men- 
tal conditions which limit their ability 
to do their full share at home, at work, 
and in the life of their community and 
the Nation. 


Wage Loss From Disability 

Disability usually throws a double 
burden on family resources. Apart 
from the unexpected and largely un- 
controllable expenses which sickness 
brings, disability of the breadwinner 
almost always cuts down or stops fam- 
ily income. Loss of earnings from 
temporary and permanent disability 
runs to some $3-4 billion in ordinary 
years in the United States; loss of 
working time, to perhaps some 1.5— 
3.3 million man-years. In its effect 
on family security, permanent dis- 
ability is like old age, except that it 
involves additional medical costs and 
often comes unexpectedly, at a time 
when a worker’s family responsibili- 
ties are greatest and when he has had 
little opportunity to accumulate sav- 
ings. Loss of earnings during tem- 
porary disability is likely to cause 
greater hardship than losses during 
unemployment, because of the addi- 
tional expenses which sickness com- 
monly brings. 


Existing Insurance Provisions 

Few American workers have or can 
get insurance against permanent loss 
of their capacity to earn, except for 
work-connected injuries or disease 
covered by workmen’s compensation 
laws. These causes account for less 
than one-tenth (perhaps nearer one- 
twentieth) of all disabling illnesses 
among persons in the labor force. Our 
country stands almost alone among 
the great nations of the world in fail- 
ing to protect the great majority of 
wage earners against incapacity of 
nonoccupational origin. Thirty-one 
countries have compulsory social in- 
surance for wage earners against per- 
manent disability; the United States 
is the only Nation which insures 
workers against old age without also 
insuring them against permanent or 
chronic disability. Thirty-two coun- 
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tries have insurance against wage loss 
in temporary disability, and the Unit- 
ed States is one of only three which. 
insure temporary loss of earnings 
from unemployment without also in- 
suring the loss from temporary sick- 
ness. 

Limited protection against total and 
permanent disability is made for 
workers covered by the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, by retirement systems 
for Federal employees, and certain 
other public or private retirement 
plans. One State—Rhode Island— 
provides cash disability benefits dur- 
ing temporary sickness for industrial 
and commercial workers covered by 
the State unemployment compensa- 
tion law. Veterans of the armed 
forces receive benefits during total 
temporary disability for a period fol- 
lowing their discharge. They also 
receive benefits for total or partial 
permanent disability when disability 
is service-connected, and in certain 
circumstances have this protection 
against non-service-connected disa- 
bility. Voluntary insurance against 
permanent disability is very expensive 
on an individual basis, since the per- 
sons most likely to buy it are those 
who have reason to believe themselves 
poor risks; most commercial -insur- 
ance companies have ceased to write 
policies of this type. Commercial in- 
surance against loss of earnings dur- 
ing temporary disability has been in- 
creasing in recent years but is unlikely 
to help those most in need of such 
protection. The costs of such insur- 
ance are high for the protection it 
offers, and relatively few workers can 
and will purchase it. 


Averaging Wage Losses From Dis- 
ability 

Costs of disability benefits represent 
a redistribution of existing financial 
burdens so that workers themselves, 
or workers and their employers, and 
government, can meet risks which now 
bear heavily on private and public 
resources. The vast total wage loss 
from disability in any given year falls 
on only a small minority of all work- 
ers’ families, though all are subject to 
risk of loss. In a given year a rela- 
tively small group of families suffer 
the catastrophe of prolonged or per- 
manent disabling illness, and their 
misfortunes cause heavy drains on 
public funds; a larger group suffer 
serious losses but are not reduced to 
dependency. Disability insurance, 
like life insurance or fire insurance, 


is a way of distributing the losses of 
the relatively few over the many who 
are subject to the risk, and of spread- 
ing the cost to the individual over a 
period of time. It thus reduces the 
individual’s share to an amount he 
can carry, while giving every indi- 
vidual the desired protection. 

The field organization, wage rec- 
ords, administrative experience, and 
other characteristics of the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem provide a ready framework for 
administering benefits for permanent 
total disability. Cash benefits would 
be provided for the wage earner whose 
permanent disability forces him to 
retire prematurely, and for his de- 
pendents, just as benefits are already 
being paid to retired wage earners 
who have reached the age of 65. The 
cost of permanent disability benefits 
would be relatively small at the be- 
ginning, as under all long-term insur- 
ance programs, and would rise as ad- 
ditional beneficiaries were added to 
the rolls. Costs would vary according 
to the scale of benefits established and 
other benefit conditions; with reason- 
ably adequate provisions, the cost 
might be expected to level out at about 
1 or 2 percent of covered pay rolls 
after provisions had been in effect for 
15 or 20 years. Much of this cost 
would represent a transfer to con- 
tributory financing of costs now met 
from public funds in the form of relief 
or institutional care. 

Substantial provision against wage 
loss from temporary disability and the 
early period of a disability which 
might later prove permanent could 
be made by setting aside an amount 
equivalent to about 1 percent of cov- 
ered pay rolls. Obviously, provisions 
for the two types of benefits should be 
coordinated if there are separate sys- 
tems for temporary and for perma- 
nent disability insurance. Coordi- 
nation is essential to prevent overlap- 
ping or gaps for workers whose inca- 
pacity continues, and to ensure that 
benefit amounts will represent an ap- 
propriate proportion of wage loss dur- 
ing the initial weeks or months of dis- 
ability and a somewhat lower propor- 
tion over prolonged periods, when the 
family presumably can make some 
adjustment to the loss of earnings. As 
against separate systems, however, 
there would be many obvious advan- 
tages in unifying administration of 
both types of disability benefits, and 
such a plan deserves careful con- 
sideration. 


The Social Security Board believes 
that social insurance against perma- 
nent and temporary disability is 
needed in the United States and is 
feasible at this time from the stand- 
point of both administration and 
costs. The economic impact of per- 
manent disability is so severe for the 
families concerned and so costly to 
the public that the Board believes it 
important to establish permanent dis- 
ability insurance if provision of both 
types of disability benefits cannot be 
undertaken immediately. 


Medical Care Insurance 


Health among a people depends on 
many factors other than medical 
care—among them, the amount and 
distribution of national income, the 
level of education and of sanitary 
safeguards, and climate and other en- 
vironmental factors. Because the 
United States is the richest of the 
nations and is known throughout the 
world for its natural advantages and 
its progress in education, sanitary 
controls, and scientific achievement, it 
is often declared that Americans, as 
a people, stand first in health. It is 
argued that our present arrangements 
for making medical services available 
to individuals are fully justified by our 
health record. 


Security of Life 


Available statistics do not bear out 
the claim that the United States is 
the healthiest nation. Probably the 
best single basis for international 
comparison is the death rate among 
babies in their first year of life. In 
the years preceding the war in Eu- 
rope, according to statistics of the 
League of Nations, 7 countries had 
lower infant mortality rates than the 
United States. From 7 to 11 coun- 
tries—the number differing for vari- 
ous age groups—had lower death 
rates among children and adoles- 
cents, and 20 or more countries had 
lower rates among persons aged 35- 
64.> Death rates among the Negro 
population in the United States are 
typically higher than those of white 
persons. Even if international com- 
parison is restricted to the white pop- 
ulation, however, our death rate is 
by no means the lowest. In the ex- 


1From tables in Statistical Year Book 
of the League of Nations, 1941/42, pp. 
40-41, 62-67; and League of Nations, An- 
nual Epidemiological Report for the Year 
1938, pp. 65-67. 
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pectation of life for white boys at 
birth, the United States ranked fifth 
among the pre-war nations; for white 
men at age 20, it ranked ninth; at 
age 40, twelfth; and at age 60, thir- 
teenth. 

Despite past progress in prevent- 
ing sickness and prolonging life, the 
United States has not yet achieved 
for all its people—and in particular 
for those in the working ages—the 
level of security of life which has been 
attained in some other nations with 
much smaller economic resources. 


Progress in Public Health 


Much of the spectacular progress 
in lowering the general death rate in 
this country has been in preventing 
deaths from the communicable dis- 
eases of childhood and from typhoid 
fever, tuberculosis, and pneumonia 
and influenza. Between 1900 and 1940 
typhoid fever and diphtheria were all 
but wiped out, and death rates for 
other communicable diseases in this 
group were cut down by from 60 to 
90 percent. For all other causes of 
death taken together, the decline was 
only 16 percent. The decline in the 
general death rate in recent decades 
has been due chiefly to the decline 
in certain infectious diseases which 
have been controlled largely through 
public measures for sanitation and 
various other activities of public 
health departments. 

This progress is still spotty. If all 
States had had as low an infant mor- 
tality rate as one State had in 1942, 
some 35,000 babies could have been 
saved. If, in 1941, all States had had 
the tuberculosis rate of the lowest 
State, some 42,000 deaths could have 
been prevented, mostly deaths of men 
and women in the productive ages. 
This was about the number of the 
Nation’s war fatalities at the end of 
nearly 214 years of fighting. 

It is not an accident that deaths 
which could have been prevented 
through accepted public health meas- 
ures and sanitary controls are rela- 
tively the most numerous in States 

. which lack adequate facilities for con- 
trolling such diseases and spend in- 
adequate amounts for public health. 
Hundreds of thousands of lives could 
be saved each year, and additional 
hundreds of thousands of families 
saved needless suffering and expense, 
if the time-tested public health meas- 
ures now actually in effect in some 


parts of the country were in full use 
everywhere. 


Present Burdens of Sickness 


A much larger part of the existing 
burden of ill health, disability, and 
postponable death now comes from 
illnesses which cannot be prevented or 
controlled by methods which auto- 
matically protect the whole commu- 
nity. Full use of the resources of 
modern medicine to reduce suffering, 
prevent disability, and prolong vigor 
and life demands increasingly the 
services which doctors must give pa- 
tients individually, one by one. Such 
care also demands increasing use of 
necessarily costly facilities and tech- 
niques. 

With progress in saving lives of ba- 
bies and children, a growing propor- 
tion of the population lives to middle 
age and old age, when the most im- 
portant causes of disability and death 
are diseases of the heart and arteries, 
cancer, and other chronic ailments. 
Most of these kill slowly, after a long 
period of illness and gradually in- 
creasing disability. Many of them 
attack in the years of life when re- 
sponsibilities for family support are 
heavy. Disability insurance, as well as 
medical care insurance, would be of 
particular importance in encouraging 
workers to seek medical advice at an 
early stage, when adequate care might 
prolong their usefulness and their 
lives. They would know that, if the 
diagnosis was what they feared, some 
support would be at hand for them 
and their families. Most people will 
not go to doctors until they have to if 
they know that loss of earnings will 
mean catastrophe to the family or fear 
that they will not be able to pay for 
the care they need. 

General morbidity rates and death 
rates are averages, made up of the ex- 
perience of groups who have been able 
to benefit from all advances in scien- 
tific knowledge and skill, and of those 
who have had scant share in this prog- 
ress. Sickness comes oftener and lasts 
longer, and death comes earlier, in the 
homes of the poor than of the well- 
to-do. 


Reasons for Lack of Care 


To some extent, the inadequacy of 
the medical care received by the 
American people as a whole is due to 
the fact that some places, especially 
rural areas, lack adequate medical 
and hospital facilities. These are 


areas where average income is low. 
Present resources for medical care are 
unevenly distributed, because hospi- 
tals tend to cluster in cities where 
large numbers of persons seek their 
services and financial resources are 
ample, and doctors also locate in cities 
and towns where they find hospitals 
and laboratories and a better chance 
to earn a living. Even when medical 
facilities are ample, however, a con- 
siderable part of the capacity of hos- 
pitals and the time of skilled practi- 
tioners goes unused in ordinary years, 
though in the same places there are 
sick people badly in need of services. 
Ignorance and inertia have some part 
in the failure of people to get medical 
services they need, especially early in 
illness when services are most valu- 
able. By far the most important rea- 
son, however, for the lack of needed 
care and for the volume of “charity” 
required of doctors, hospitals, and the 
public is the present method of paying 
for medical care—when sickness is at 
hand and family income is likely to 
have been cut down or stopped. 


Methods of Paying Medical Costs 


In an ordinary year the American 
people pay about $4 billion for all 
civilian health and medical services, 
including costs of hospital construc- 
tion. Of this total, about four-fifths 
comes from private funds and one- 
fifth from public funds. The total 
expenditure, governmental and pri- 
vate, for all health and medical serv- 
ices is equivalent to about $30 a per- 
son a year. But in any year some 
families pay little or nothing to doc- 
tors and hospitals, while others pay 
hundreds or even thousands of dol- 
lars. The difficulty with medical 
costs is that no family can know how 
much or how costly medical care they 
will need or can limit their needs for 
care to what they can afford. If costs 
could be averaged for the types of 
medical services which are ordinarily 
bought individually, most self-sup- 
porting families could pay for ade- 
quate medical care without hardship. 

Taz-supported care.—For certain 
major forms of medical care or care 
of certain groups in the population, 
much or all of the cost has been “av- 
eraged” through payment from the 
tax funds to which the whole com- 
munity contributes, not merely the 
sick person or his family. In 1943, for 
example, 97 percent of all beds in 
hospitals for mental and nervous dis- 
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eases were in publicly owned and 
operated hospitals, and 85 percent of 
all beds for tuberculous patients were 
in tax-supported hospitals. These 
types of long-continued care obviously 
are too costly for any but the richest 
families to bear individually. These 
diseases, moreover, have long been 
recognized as endangering public 
health and safety and leading to pub- 
lic costs for broken and dependent 
families. 

The Federal Government, again for 
obvious reasons, has always been re- 
sponsible for medical care of the 
armed forces. In addition to care of 
service-connected injuries and ill- 
nesses, moreover, by the end of the 
war some 16 million veterans will be 
able to receive publicly supported 
medical care for non-service-con- 
nected conditions through veterans’ 
facilities. 

From colonial times, care of the sick 
poor has been considered a public re- 
sponsibility, though often provided 
very inadequately if at all. It is esti- 
mated that total public expenditures 
for medical care of the indigent and 
low income groups—including expen- 
ditures of the Federal Government, 
the States, and their localities—are 
at least $150 million a year. 

Most of the care given under the 
arrangements outlined above is “state 
medicine” in the sense that it is fi- 
nanced from public funds, is given 
through publicly owned facilities, and 
is given for the most part by physi- 
cians or others paid directly by gov- 
ernment agencies. It represents not 
only a method of financing costs but 
also a way of organizing medical and 
institutional practice. Since “state 
medicine” has ordinarily been used as 
a term of opprobrium, it should be 
pointed out that some of these areas 
of medical service, notably care of 
mental illness and prevention and 
care of tuberculosis and other com- 
municable diseases, are those in which 
progress has been outstanding and for 
which the United States is known fa- 
vorably throughout the world. 

Insurance methods—A nother 
group of arrangements has been de- 
veloped in the United States through 
which costs of medical care are dis- 
tributed among employers or the in- 
dividuals directly concerned, or both, 
without recourse to tax funds. 

Costs of medical care for work-con- 
nected injuries, and in some States 
also of occupational disease, are in- 


sured under State or Federal work- 
men’s compensation laws; only one 
State lacks such legislation. ‘These 
laws make costs of industrial accident 
and disease a part of the cost of pro- 
duction. 

In recent years a large number of 
middle-class families have been able 
to average some of their medical costs 
through membership in voluntary 
prepayment plans. The membership 
of Blue Cross plans, which cover cer- 
tain hospital bills, includes about 15 
million persons, or about 11 percent 
of the population. Voluntary prepay- 
ment plans for medical care, estab- 
lished by industry, medical societies, 
and community and other groups, 
probably cover about 4 or 5 million 
persons, about half of whom are 
counted in the number covered by 
Blue Cross plans. These families pay 
a regular fixed amount each month 
and know that, within limits fixed by 
the contract, their hospital or other 
medical bills will be paid if they be- 
come sick. Contracts are commonly 
restricted to surgical expenses or fix 
extra fees for some services. In ad- 
dition, commercial insurance com- 
panies sell policies—usually to indem- 
nify hospital or surgical expenses or 
both—on an individual and group 
basis. The scope of the protection is 
always limited and often is restricted 
to care of accidental injuries. All 
in all, possibly from 30 to 35 million 
persons have some protection against 
hospital and medical costs under the 
Blue Cross and other voluntary pre- 
payment plans and commercial in- 
surance. Comprehensive protection 
against medical and hospital costs is 
limited to a few million. 

Workmen’s compensation and the 
other arrangements mentioned above 
are forms of insurance. They are 
ways of distributing and paying costs, 
not forms of medical practice. In one 
way and another, they help to cut 
through the barrier of costs by dis- 
tributing medical care expenses over 
the whole group of insured persons, 
the well and the sick, and by distrib- 
uting the costs over periods of time— 
the years of earning as well as the 
weeks or months of sickness. In the 
usual voluntary prepayment plan, a 
patient picks his doctor or hospital 
from all participating in the plan; 
doctors and hospitals decide whether 
or not they wish to join such plans. 
These plans cause no change in the 
personal relationship between a doc- 


tor and his patient, except to wipe out 
misgivings of both about the bill and 
to lessen the other important failing 
in that relationship—that so many 
people have no relationship with any 
doctor. 

All the voluntary forms of medical 
care insurance mentioned above are 
fulfilling valuable functions in their 
limited sphere. They are necessarily 
more costly than the arrangements 
which could be evolved with wider 
sharing of sickness risks and with the 
administrative economies feasible for 
larger units. Their great shortcom- 
ing is that they reach so small a part 
of the population and fail to reach 
those who have the greatest need of 
medical care insurance. From the 
standpoint of both the public and the 
families concerned, the great major- 
ity of the population must have some 
better way to pay medical costs if 
American families are to achieve the 
level of health and economic inde- 
pendence which our national re- 
sources should assure. 

Compulsory social insurance.— 
Neither the course of present develop- 
ments in this country nor experience 
in other countries which have tried 
voluntary health insurance gives any 
indication that comprehensive and 
adequate arrangements to insure 
medical costs can be made in any way 
except through a compulsory insur- 
ance system. In this aspect of health 
security the United States faces a 
situation not unlike that in old-age 
security a decade ago. At that time, 
many employers had _ established 
sound retirement systems for their 
workers; some persons had banded 
together to provide for themselves as 
a group or had made adequate indi- 
vidual provisions through annuities 
or other forms of commercial insur- 
ance. It was clear then, however, as 
it is clear now for medical care in- 
surance, that these voluntary ar- 
rangements could not be expected to 
extend to even a majority of the pop- 
ulation in need of insurance or to the 
groups whose needs were greatest. 

Medical care insurance would en- 
able self-supporting families to pay 
for and get needed medical services 
without any important alteration be- 
cause of the insurance system in pres- 
ent forms or organization of medical 
practice. Moreover, families depend- 
ent on public funds could be covered 
through payment of contributions on 
their behalf by the agencies admin- 
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istering assistance. They thus would 
receive care in the same way in which 
others receive it; the stigma and, 
typically, the inadequacy of “poor- 
law medicine” could be wiped out. 

Contributions equivalent to about 
3 percent of annual earnings would 
pay for adequate basic medical and 
hospital services for both workers and 
their dependents. A more compre- 
hensive system would cost the equiva- 
lent of about 4 percent. These costs 
would be no more than now is spent 
by families on the average. They are 
less than the average expenditure by 
families in the low income groups, 
since, contrary to the general impres- 
sion, low-income families spend, on 
the average, a larger proportion of 
their incomes for medical care than 
families in better circumstances, 
though—hbecause of their more fre- 
quent and severe illness—they re- 
ceive much less in relation to what 
they need. 

Public discussion has centered 
around three alternative methods of 
providing medical care insurance. It 


has been suggested that it could be 
established on a State-by-State basis, 
without participation by the Federal 
Government. It could follow the pat- 
tern of unemployment compensation, 
in which Federal legislation gave in- 
ducement to States to enact laws and 
establish insurance systems. Or, fol- 
lowing the analogy of old-age and 
survivors insurance, it could be estab- 
lished as a Federal system. 

For reasons outlined in the follow- 
ing section of this report, the Board 
believes that it would be simplest, most 
economical, and most effective to es- 
tablish comprehensive protection 
through Federal legislation, while pro- 


viding authority to utilize State agen-. 


cies and other facilities. In any event, 
administration of benefits should be 
so decentralized that all necessary ar- 
rangements with doctors, hospitals, 
and others would be worked out on a 
local basis. ‘The general pattern of 
arrangements with hospitals and doc- 
tors should be developed with the col- 
laboration of professional organiza- 
tions and with careful regard for re- 


gional, State, and local circumstances. 
In each area of administration—local, 
State, and Federal—policies and oper- 
ations should also be guided by advis- 
ory bodies representing those who pay 
the insurance contributions and those 
who provide the services. 

The much-advertised fears of “so- 
cialized medicine,” “regimentation” of 
doctors, hospitals, or patients, loss of 
the patient’s freedom to choose his 
doctor, and deterioration of quality of 
care can be made wholly groundless. 
A system of medical care insurance 
can and should be so designed as to 
avoid these disadvantages. By mak- 
ing services readily available to those 
who need them, without fear of the 
costs, the quality and effectiveness of 
service may be improved, and the in- 
comes of doctors and hospitals may be 
made better and more secure. If, at 
the same time, professional education, 
research, and the construction of 
needed facilities are financially aided, 
progress in medicine and improvement 
in national health can be greatly ac- 
celerated. 





Why Beneficiaries Retire 


By Edna C. Wentworth* 


ONLY ABOUT 5 PERCENT Of 2,380 men 
receiving old-age benefits, who were 
visited in 1941-42 by representatives 
of the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance, said they retired 
and filed for benefits because they 
wished to do so and while they were 
in good health. More than half of the 
men, on the other hand, reported that 
they were laid off by their employers, 
and about a third stated that they 
had quit working because of illness or 
failing health. 

These 2,380 men were part of a 
group of beneficiary families in 7 
cities who were surveyed by the Bu- 
reau between May 1941 and July 1942 
in a study to determine the extent to 
which the insurance benefits provide 
basic protection against want. The 
survey covered 750 beneficiary fami- 
lies in Philadelphia and Baltimore 
combined, 804 in St. Louis, 828 in the 
Southern cities of Birmingham, Mem- 
phis, and Atlanta combined, and 1,147 
in Los Angeles. Earlier articles have 
discussed information obtained in 


*Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance, Analysis Division. 


these surveys from the primary bene- 
ficiaries and widows with entitled 
children concerning their income, the 
assets they possessed, their living 
arrangements, and the family com- 
position of the household.’ 

This article deals specifically with 
the replies of the male primary bene- 
ficiaries to the question, ‘““Why did you 
quit working in covered employment 
before you filed for benefits?” It 
should be borne in mind that this dis- 
cussion relates to a relatively small 
group of insurance beneficiaries and 
to the situation found in a& specific 
period of time. Application of the 
conclusions to all primary benefici- 
aries must be made with caution, 
and it must be remembered that the 


1 Wentworth, Edna C., “Economic and 
Social Status of Beneficiaries of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance,” Social Security 
Bulletin, Vol. 6, No. 7 (July 1943), pp. 
3-20; and Malitsky, Marie C., “Resources 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Bene- 
ficiaries in Three Southern Cities,” Vol.,6, 
No. 9 (September 1943), pp. 3-17. These 
articles should be consulted for discussion 
of the purpose of the surveys, methods of 
selecting the sample, definitions, concepts, 
and general analyses. 


answers to this question were made 
with reference to employment condi- 
tions in 1938-40. 


Months Elapsing Between Covered 
Employment and Entitlement 


Nearly one-half to two-thirds of 
the men in the four surveys’ reported 
that they had worked up to the time 
of entitlement or to within a month 
of it (table 1), although the data do 
not indicate how steady this employ- 
ment had been during the years prior 
to entitlement. At the opposite ex- 
treme, the relative number of bene- 
ficiaries who terminated their covered 
employment 13 to 25 months before 
they became entitled to benefits 
ranged from 6 to 13 percent among 
the four surveys. 

The wide range in the number of 
months was attributable in part to 
the 1939 amendments to the Social 
Security Act under which any person 
who had already reached age 65 or 
would attain age 65 during the first 
half of 1940 would need only 6 quarters 
of coverage to acquire insured status. 


? Data from the Philadelphia and Balti- 
more surveys were combined—as were 
those for Atlanta, Birmingham, and Mem- 
phis—to give samples allowing more sig- 
nificant analyses. . 
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Men 65 and 66 years of age at en- 
titlement could have obtained their 
sixth quarter of coverage by the 
middie of 1938 and therefore could 
have been out of employment 2 years 
between their last job in covered em- 
ployment and their entitlement in 
1940. However, wages earned in the 
period between the quarter in which 
a worker attained age 65 and January 
1939 were not taxed or included in the 
computation of quarters of coverage. 
Therefore beneficiaries who were aged 
67 or 68 at entitlement could not have 
obtained their sixth quarter of cover- 
age until some time in 1939 at the 
earliest, and so could have had less 
unemployment preceding entitlement 
than those 65 or 66 years of age, while 
those 69 years or over required almost 
continuous employment after Janu- 
ary 1939 in order to obtain their 6 
quarters of coverage. 

Since all the primary beneficiaries 
visited in 1941-42 became entitled in 
1940, a marked difference in the num- 
ber of months elapsing between the 
last covered employment prior to en- 
titlement and entitlement is found 


between the age groups. In St. Louis, 
Los Angeles, Birmingham, Memphis, 
and Atlanta, 8-15 percent of the men 
65 or 66 years of age at entitlement 
reported from 13 to 25 months elaps- 
ing between the termination of their 
last covered employment and entitle- 
ment. In Philadelphia and Baltimore 
the proportion was higher, 19-20 per- 
cent. Of those 67 or 68 years at en- 
titlement, on the other hand, only 1 
percent in the three Southern cities 
and from 5 to 8 percent in the other 
three surveys reported more than 6 
months. The men 69 years or over at 
entitlement were out of covered em- 
ployment for even a shorter period of 
time, not more than 3 months elapsing 
between covered employment and en- 
titlement for those in Philadelphia 
and Baltimore and the Southern 
cities. In St. Louis, 2 percent reported 
4 to 6 months, and in Los Angeles, 7 
percent reported 4 to 9 months. 
Since beneficiaries 69 years or over 
at entitlement had stayed in the labor 
market longer and had had less un- 
employment preceding entitlement 
than the younger beneficiaries, their 


Table 1.—Percentage of male primary beneficiaries reporting specified number of months 
elapsing between termination of covered employment prior to entitlement and entitle- 


ment, by age at entitlement, four surveys 






































average monthly wages were gener- 
ally higher. Therefore, the men 69 
years or over at entitlement had, on 
the average, higher primary benefits 
than the men 65-68 years of age. If 
they were married, their wives were 
generally entitled to wife’s benefits. 
Moreover, their permanent income 
was usually higher, and their longer 
period of employment often: resulted 
in larger assets than in the case of 
the younger beneficiaries. 


Reasons Given for Retiring 


The replies to the question “Why 
did you quit working before you filed 
for benefits?” appeared to be candid, 
although sometimes tinged with bit- 
terness. It might have been assumed 
that a proud person would not admit 
that he had been laid off by his em- 
ployer, or that a man who rebelled 
against the disabling effects of ad- 
vancing years would not report that 
ill health had forced him to quit 
working. Undoubtedly, the reasons 
reported by the beneficiaries for ter- 
minating their covered employment 
before entitlement include such biases, 
but the consistency between these re- 
plies and answers to other questions 
indicates such biases to be relatively 
insignificant. 































































































—— ; In general, the various reasons giv- 
Average Total Percentage distribution by specified number of months en by the beneficiaries f l ‘ 
Age at entitle- | number | number C y — ee 
ment (years) of of — , their last covered employment before 
months | persons | Total than 1 1-3 4-6 7-9 10-12 | 13-18 | 19-25 they filed for benefits fell into two 
' ' main groups, depending on whether 
Philadelphia and Baltimore the termination was voluntary or in- 
THAR iiss: 4.2 508 | 100.0 | 48.4 | 18.2 9.6 | 6.5 | 3.9] 10.6 | 2.8 voluntary. _Voluntary reasons, which 
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SI ee eee 5. 100. 4 X 12.8 5 4 15. 2 3.9 aA P 
PPPOE 5.8 69 | 100.0} 246 | 33.4 | 1.6; 7.2} 29] 160 43 Cision to quit was made by the bene- 
= aa 1.3 53 | 100.0| 69.8] 13. 9.4 | ee ee! eee i Ee 
0 and over... 1 " iye i BD § ie 5 } etd Fitba seep wees were ficiary even though he may have ae 
| sented the conditions which made it 
St. Louis necessary, are divided into two cate- 
gories, “health” and “other personal 
Total : 2.4 550 | 100.0} 64.0] 15.1 6 3 | 5.1 3.1 3.6 26 reasons.” Involuntary reasons in- 
1 dneraganek 5.2 170| 100.0] 41.8] 135] 1.2] 106| 76| 8&8 6.5 Clude all cases in which the worker 
Sg re eee ened 3.1 99} 100.0] 50.5] 212} 2.1] 61 3.0 & 3.0 : : ; 
es es 1.0 88| 100.0] 73.9| 18.2 23) 4.5 a al Ses was notified by his employer that his 
69 and over--.---- 3 193 | 100.0} 860] 11.9 I ee |----nn--]-2re-2nn|omnnnnn= services were to be terminated. 
ae : From 40 to 47 percent of the male 
Birmingham, Memphis, and Atlanta primary beneficiaries reported volun- 
] l | | tari iri i 
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, "ae rv - 3 erry eee ae £ — for benefits (table 2). Approximately 
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eo 41 108 | 100.0| 50.9] 148| 102 5.6 37] 10.2 46 One-third reported reasons which were 
ee 1.0 125| 100.0] 80.0} 128 6.4 Ob. BAe nee : “ ” 
eras >: + mi me ol) sh. classified as “health. Health reasons 
| include reports of chronic illnesses, 
Los Angeles such as heart disease, arthritis, and 
— failing vision, and acute illnesses, such 
TOA...-5 3.3 758 | 100.0| 50.8 | 19.0] 106] 7.3 4.2 5.0 3.1 aS pneumonia and cancer. They also 
a 4.8 331 | 100.0] 40.2] 16.6 | 12.7] 10.9 6.6 7.9 5.1 include such reasons as “old age,” if 
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might be expected, the proportion re- 
porting health reasons increased with 
age at entitlement, although the in- 
crease was not great; 38-44 percent of 
the men 69 years of age or over re- 
ported ill health, in contrast to 26-34 
percent of the men aged 65 and 66. A 
few of the men who quit because of 
their health later recovered and re- 
turned to their old jobs; others got 
part-time jobs or earned small 
amounts at casual labor; but the great 
majority of this group appeared to be 
permanently out of the labor market. 
Because failing health was also a fac- 
tor in terminations initiated by the 
employer, the one-third whose replies 
were classified as “health” is some- 
what of an understatement of the pro- 
portion of beneficiaries who were 
forced to leave their full-time, custo- 
mary jobs because of ill health. 
From 4 to 13 percent of the bene- 
ficiaries reported various other per- 
sonal reasons for quitting. Of the 249 
men in this category in the 7 cities, al- 


most half (113) quit work in order to 
retire and enjoy their leisure. Of the 
remaining 136 men, 49 quit because of 
dissatisfaction with the nature of their 
jobs or their remuneration, and 23 be- 
cause they disliked their bosses; 3 filed 
for benefits when they went on a 
strike; 14 resigned in order to care for 
their wives who were ill, and 8 in order 
to move to another city. Thirty-nine 
men continued to work, 12 on the same 
job but on a part-time basis with 
earnings of less than $15 a month, and 
27 in noncovered employment. 

More than half (53-60 percent) of 
the beneficiaries reported involuntary 
loss of job. Their replies included 
such statements as, “I was laid off be- 
cause of my age,” or “My employer 
thought me too old,” or “I reached the 
retirement age of the company and 
was laid off.” In some cases the work- 
er’s failing health was undoubtedly 
responsible for the employer’s deci- 
sion to lay him off; in other cases a 
rigid retirement policy of the com- 


Table 2.—Percentage distribution of beneficiaries by reasons for termination of covered 


employment prior to entitlement, by age at entitlement, four surveys 



















































































Percentage distribution by specified reason 
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Quit job | Lost job 
Age . — Bin ol Wid ded ee eee eee oe ee 
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1 Retired with retirement pay. From 3 to 10 percent of the beneficiaries who voluntarily quit their jobs 


also received retirement pay. 


pany forced the retirement of physi- 
cally able persons. Most of the bene- 
ficiaries left their covered employ- 
ment in 1940, although at least 10 
percent found themselves out of work 
earlier. In 1940 a substantial propor- 
tion of the labor force was still un- 
employed, and the practice, prevalent 
during the depression years, of retir- 
ing aged workers in order to make jobs 
available for younger persons still 
persisted. In a few instances, bene- 
ficiaries found themselves out of work 
because the firm had gone out of busi- 
ness or because, in a reorganization, 
the new employer did not retain the 
aged workers. Occasionally, a techno- 
logical change had made it unprofit- 
able to employ aged persons. A few of 
the beneficiaries (8-17 percent in the 
four surveys)* were retired with retire- 
ment pay, but the large majority were 
simply laid off. Some of these men 
were later called back to their old 
jobs under pressure of war contracts 
and a diminishing labor force. Others 
got jobs requiring less skill or physical 
exertion than their former work had 
demanded. 

Two hundred and four men (6-13 
percent in the four surveys) had ter- 
minated their covered employment 
more than a year before they became 
entitled to benefits. It might have 
been assumed that ill health had 
forced most of these men out of the 
labor market. This was not the case, 
however; when the comparison was 
made by age at entitlement, no differ- 
ence was found in the proportion re- 
porting “health” as.a reason for re- 
tirement between those quitting work 
more than a year before entitlement 
and those who worked up to the time 
of filing for benefits. 

The fact that only 3-6 percent of 
the beneficiaries retired voluntarily 
in order to enjoy leisure is significant 
in evaluating the part old-age insur- 
ance benefits have played in influenc- 
ing aged workers to leave the labor 
market. Hence, a more detailed ex- 
amination of the 113 men in the 4 sur- 
veys who retired in the usual sense 
of the word is of value. 

Only two-thirds of the 113 men 
were retired in the survey year, for 
one-third (38) had gone back to work 
during the year—1 to 2% years after 
entitlement. It is interesting to note 
that a large percentage of the 113 men 

’Some of the beneficiaries (3-10 per- 


cent) who quit their jobs voluntarily also 
received retirement pay. 
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retired and filed for benefits when the 
income they could count upon was 
very low. For example, 48 of the 113 
men quit working when the antici- 
pated income of the beneficiary 
group‘ was less than $600, but 25 of 
these 48 men had gone back to work 
in the survey year in order to increase 
their incomes. 

A few men whose anticipated in- 
come was low said they had retired 
of their own accord in order to avoid 
the inevitable notice that they had 
reached the company’s retirement age 
and would be laid off. A few men in 
Los Angeles retired from work at age 
65 because of California’s liberal old- 
age assistance program. The inter- 
viewer commented in one case: 


Mr. S worked as a dishwasher, but 
his work was not steady and he felt 
he would be better off receiving old- 
age assistance and old-age insurance 
benefits, so he quit his job. Mr. S be- 
lieves he could do light work, but he 
has not tried to get any; he estimates 
a job would have to pay him $75 a 
month before it would be worth his 
while to take it and have his benefits 
and old-age assistance payments sus- 
pended. His income in the survey 
year was $478. 


Mr. Lis an example of a beneficiary 
whose income, though low, met his 
needs: 


Mr. L, a Negro coal loader, quit 
work at age 65 because he was entitled 
to a monthly benefit of $23.88. He 
lived alone in a shack for which he 
paid $6a month. With the $12 he had 
earned at odd jobs during the year he 
seemed to get along. 

Some men who quit their employ- 
ment and filed for benefits under the 
impression that their income would be 
sufficient to meet their expenses found 
within a short time that it was too 
little. The following reports are illus- 
trative: 


Mr. J had originally filed a claim for 
old-age insurance benefits thinking he 
would receive a higher benefit than 
the $21.16 to which he became entitled. 
Since he could not live on this small 
amount, he had returned to his former 
job, but on a part-time basis. The 
income of Mr. J and his wife in the 
survey year was $1,657, of which $1,197 
came from his job, $80 from unem- 
ployment compensation, and $200 
from gifts from a brother outside the 
family. His benefits had been sus- 


*Includes income from assets, retire- 
ment pay, private annuities and union re- 
tirement pay, veterans’ pension, 12 
months’ insurance benefit, and imputed 
rent of owner-occupied home. The bene- 
ficiary group includes the primary bene- 
ficiary, his wife, and unmarried children 
under 18 living at home. 


pended during the entire year because sulting from the renewal of insurance 


of his earnings in covered employ- 
ment. 


Mr. P was a plane operator in the 
lumber industry. He quit working at 
age 65 and filed for his benefits of 
$13.46. Since Mr. and Mrs. P owned 
their home and raised garden produce 
and chickens, Mr. P had thought their 
benefits would meet their needs. The 
amount proved to be inadequate, how- 
ever, so Mr. P returned to the lumber 
yard on a part-time basis, earning 
$14.50 a month (not sufficient to cause 
his benefits to be suspended). 


Mr. B retired as an eXaminer in a 
coal mine at the age of 65, and he and 
Mrs. B moved to Los Angeles. There 
they invested $1,500, practically their 
entire fortune, in a $6,200 house. They 
rented two rooms, using the income 
from roomers to meet payments on 
the mortgage. Mr. B said that those 
payments and the operating expenses 
usually took all the income from 
roomers and about half the benefit 
check of $31.01. Whenever an emer- 
gency arose, the payments on the 
mortgage were defaulted. 

More than half (65) of the 113 men 
who retired voluntarily had perma- 
nent sources of income, including in- 
surance benefits of $600 or more a 
year. However, 13 of the 65 reported 
earnings from employment in the 
survey year. In a few cases, the earn- 
ings resulted from past business con- 
nections and involved one or two 
transactions in the survey year. For 
example: 


Mr. R retired in 1938 as a store 
manager but later returned to work 
in order to qualify for old-age insur- 
ance benefits. During the survey year 
he received $1,000 as a commission 
from a business associate to whom 
he recommended a business opportu- 
nity. His income in the survey year 
was $2,584, $490 derived from insur- 
ance benefits, $1,094 from income from 
assets, and $1,000 from his business 
activity. His assets were valued at 
$18,320 at the end of the year. In 
addition Mr. R carried a $10,000 life 
insurance policy. 


Mr. N received $200 in the year re- 


policies he had formerly handled. His 
income from insurance benefits, re- 
tirement pay, and assets was $1,673. 
He declared he was unable to hold a 
job because of poor health. 


A few of the 65 beneficiaries ac- 
cepted part-time jobs, sometimes to 
accommodate a former employer, 
often to increase their income. 


Mr. S, for example, retired from his 
position as a clothing salesman at the 
age of 67 and filed for benefits of 
$19.81 in January 1940. Shortly 
thereafter, his former employer asked 
him to work on Saturdays and help 
relieve their labor shortage. Mr. S 
lived alone in a hotel room for which 
he paid $60 a month. His income for 
the year was $901, of which $238 came 
from the insurance benefit, $172 from 
earnings, and $491 from income from 
assets. He withdrew $800 of his sav- 
ings to meet his living expenses, but 
at the end of the survey year his as- 
sets totaled $6,726. 

Occasionally a resourceful person 
developed a business for himself, 
partly to increase his income but also 
partly to occupy his spare time. For 
example: 

Mr. P retired at age 65 from his job 
as salesman for an oil company. He 
found time hanging heavy and be- 
came interested in buying used auto- 
mobiles, reconditioning and reselling 
them. His net income from this en- 
terprise was $653. In addition, $1,221 
was received as retirement pay, $1,063 
income from assets, and $429 from in- 
surance benefits. The net value of 
Mr. and Mrs. P’s assets was $12,662, 
exclusive of life insurance policies 
with face values totaling $8,000. 

Many of the beneficiaries with high 
income from permanent sources had 
no wish to return to work at any wage. 
Mr. K is an example of a beneficiary 
with adequate resources who retired 
because he “just wanted to,” and he 
was enjoying his life of leisure. The 
cash income of Mr. and Mrs. K was 
$1,511, $480 derived from a union pen- 
sion, $389 from assets, and $642 from 


Table 3.—Percentage distribution of white gnd Negro beneficiaries by reasons for termi- 
nation of covered employment prior to entitlement, Birmingham, Memphis, and 


Atlanta 





| Percentage distribution by specified reason 





























— Total | Quit job Lost job 
_ | number | me 

| Boas | | Other | Retired | Other 
| | Total Health | personal Total by com- | company 

| reasons | pany! | reasons 
ae SRR Naa (en | ee 
Total 564 | 100. 0 46.6 34. 2 12.4 | 53. 4 7.8 45.6 
White_-_- aa piteial 374 | 100. 0 | 51.3 | 36.6 14.7 48.7 9.1 39. 6 
Se ee 190 100. 0 37.4 29.5 7.9 62. 6 5.3 57.3 
1 Retired with retirement pay. Some beneficiaries who voluntarily quit their jobs also received retirement 

pay. 
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Table 4.—Percentage distribution of white 
and Negro hengichabies by age at en- 
titlement, Birmingham, Memphis, and 
Atlanta 





| Percentage distribution 
Age at entitlement 

















(years) | 
Total White Negro 
Total number - - 564 | 374 190 
Total percent.......| 100.0 100.0} 100.0 
ple Asc a opit et : 32.8 34.5 29.5 
| ASS Se (et ee 19.1 16.0 25.3 
eh 2 eae 22. 2 21.7 23. 2 
I eee 25.9 27.8 22.1 














insurance benefits. They lived in 
their home, which they owned clear. 
Their total assets amounted to $21,375. 


Negro and W bite Workers 


A comparison of reasons for termi- 
nation between Negro and white male 
primary beneficiaries is possible only 
for Birmingham, Memphis, and At- 
lanta, where 190 Negro and 374 white 
men were included in the survey. In 
these 3 cities a higher proportion (63 
percent) of Negro primary benefici- 
aries than of the white men (49 per- 
cent) were laid off by their employers, 
and a smaller proportion of the Ne- 
groes reported ill health—30 as 
against 37 percent (table 3). 

The difference in reasons for termi- 
nating covered employment may be 
partly explained by the age distribu- 
tion of the two races, as proportion- 
ately more white than Negro men (28 
as against 22 percent) were 69 years of 
age or over at entitlement. This fact 
would account somewhat for the more 
frequent report of ill health by the 
white men (table 4). 


Probable Reasons for Retirement in 
1943 or 1944 


If men entitled to benefits in 1943 
or 1944 had been asked why they 
stopped work and filed for benefits, 
it is probable that a smaller propor- 
tion would have reported, “Laid off 
by my employer because of my age,” 
and a much larger proportion would 
have given “poor health” as the im- 
mediate cause. This conclusion is 
borne out by the fact that each year 
since 1940 an increasing proportion 
of workers who meet the requirements 
of eligibility for monthly benefits re- 
mained at work instead of filing for 
benefits, as is shown in table 5. 


Reemployment 


Neither ill health nor lay-offs kept 
some of the men out of the labor mar- 
ket permanently. From 17 to 34 per- 
cent of the male primary beneficiaries 
in the four surveys who terminated 


Table 5.—Workers 65 years of age and 
over who could have become entitled to 
monthly benefits during year, 1940-43 ' 





Workers who could have be- 
come entitled during year 

















Year 

Workers not filing 

Total wf ten 
number 

Number | Percent 
ee ee 570,000 | 427,000 74.9 
rch ccc cacbancmnta 591, 000 480, 000 81.2 
SEER SE ee 643,000 | 544,000 84.6 
> CAS peas ee ee 719,000 | 632,000 87.9 








1 Estimated by the Actuarial Section of the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance on the basis of 
claims and employment data. 


Table 6.—Percent of beneficiaries termi- 
nating their covered employment prior to 
entitlement for specified reasons who were 
employed during the survey year, four 
surveys 





























Percent beneficiaries report 
ing specified reason 
CUrvey Other Laid 
P per- | off by 
Total | Health sonal'| 6m. 
reasons| ployer 
Philadelphia and 
Baltimore________- 25. 4 16.7 | 36.4 29.7 
St: Logis... .<.-.<.- 37.6 25.4 | 44.8 44.4 
Birmingham, Mem- 
phis, and Atlanta_} 45.6 34.2] 60.0 49.5 
Los Angeles_.......-| 38.1 29.4 | 42.4 42.0 





their covered employment before en- 
titlement because of their health re- 
ported earnings from employment in 
the survey year (table 6). As might 
be expected, a larger proportion of the 
men who reported other personal rea- 
sons (36-60 percent) or who were 
laid off (30-50 percent) returned to 
work in the year. About the same 
proportion of the beneficiaries who 
left work 13 or more months before 
their entitlement for these three rea- 
sons also returned to work during the 
survey year. 

The extent to which beneficiaries 
returned to work during the year cov- 
ered by the survey was affected by 
various factors, such as their age, abil- 
ity to work, opportunities for reem- 
ployment, the economic resources of 
the beneficiary groups, and the bene- 
ficiaries’ financial responsibilities and 
living arrangements. ‘These points 
will be discussed in a subsequent ar- 
ticle. 
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Public Assistance 


Statistics for the 
United States 


Steady decline in case load of aid to 
dependent children halted. — The 
number of families receiving aid to 
dependent children increased, though 
negligibly (0.1 percent), for the first 
time since the downward trend began 
in April 1942. This increase was 
smaller than any monthly decrease 
during the decline over 31 successive 
months. The opening of new cases 
of aid to dependent children to assist 
children whose requirements had pre- 
viously been considered in making 
payments of old-age assistance or aid 
to the blind may explain the increased 
case load in some States. The small 


increases in the 24 States that were re- 
sponsible for the total increase ranged 
from 0.1 percent in Ohio, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin to 4.3 percent in the District 
of Columbia and 6.4 percent in Florida. 

Volume of payments for aid to de- 
pendent children rose more than the 
case load.—The total increase over 
October payments was $107,600 or 1.0 
percent. Illinois, with an increase of 
$87,700, accounted for more than four- 
fifths of the totalincrease. The maxi- 
mum for the first child in this State 
was raised in August from $18 to $40; 
hence, the average payment has in- 
creased more than $10 since July 1944. 
Total Illinois payments were 11 per- 
cent higher in November than in Oc- 
tober. The next largest increases were 
in the District of Columbia and Flor- 


ida—7.1 and 6.6 percent, respectively. 

Old-age assistance case load con- 
tinued to decline-——The number of 
recipients decreased in 27 States. The 
decrease for all States, however, was 
only 0.1 percent; the largest drop was 
1.3 percent in Kentucky. The largest 
increase was 2.3 percent in Wyoming, 
where separate payments were given 
to some aged women who had been 
assisted through payments to their 
husbands. 

Total amount of old-age assistance 
was slightly higher—Total payments 
to recipients were 0.5 percent higher 
than in October, and increases oc- 
curred in 38 States. The largest was 
4.5 percent in Oklahoma, where an 
upward revision of payments is in 
progress to provide the full amount 
of established need for all recipients. 

In aid to the blind, monthly changes 
were similar to those in old-age assist- 
ance.—The very gradual decline in 


Table 1.—Pxblic assistance in the continental United States and in all States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by 


month, November 1943—November 1944 } 
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Continental United States States with approved plans 
Special types of public assistance 
mmc Aid to dependent 
Year and month | shi 
Total Aid to dependent | General Total Old-age children | Aid to 
Old-age children | Aid to assistance | assistance the blind 
assistance ee, Cee | — | 
Families | Children | | Families | Children 
ene ne Oe oy eS 
Number of recipients 
1943 ep <4 ae Se | g 3 te PEt gpoeen. EY Per 
November... -.-- .- =a cases 2, 151, 542 275, 505 | 682, 547 | 75, 762 | 292, 000 ..--| 2, 154, 466 273, 689 678, 916 59, 463 
December. ...----.--- : ..---| 2, 146, 066 272, 346 675, 844 | 75,593 | 292, 000 | -------| 2,148,988 | 270, 594 672, 368 59, 363 
| } | | | 
1944 Ds seeitiod + ihealel | | pees Bee 5 
January..__.--- é | 2, 133, 701 269,771 | 671, 556 75, 035 288, 000 | -----| 2,136,611 | 270,270 | 673, 207 58, 955 
February. ------ Ps 2, 120, 054 267, 849 667, 052 | 74,745 | 283, 000 | --| 2,122,946 | 268,343 | 668, 684 58, 702 
BMeren.....:...- 2, 110, 549 265, 952 662, 920 74, 434 | 281, 000 | -| 2,113, 442 266, 451 | 664, 565 58, 434 
eicicd itch Saag eh kena kacueae 2, 101, 550 264, 139 659, 192 | 74, 247 | 273, 000 | ..| 2,104, 448 | 264, 632 | 660, 822 58, 236 
eee ae ea _..--| 2,092, 928 262, 655 655, 812 | 73,984 | 266, 000 | -| 2,095,825 | 263,142 | 657, 417 58, 070 
oe z 2, 084, 018 260,220} 650, 700 | 73, 816 258, 000 | | 2,086,908 | 260,709 | 652, 302 57, 899 
oar ..«.- 2, 077, 958 255, 828 | 640, 455 | 72, 742 | 255, 000 | | 2,080, 828 256, 283 | 641, 977 56, 849 
August aah a oe 2, 072, 470 12 636, 990 | 72, 598 | 254, 000 | | 2,075, 325 253, 565 | 638, 480 | 56, 721 
September-.-- .- .- 2, 067, 544 , 270 635, 234 72, 518 | 254, 000 | 2, 070, 395 252, 728 636, 741 | 56, 659 
Gopeeer..... <..--. | 2,066, 376 251, 569 633, 063 72, 425 | 253. 000 2, 069, 203 252, 018 | 634, 577 56, 548 
November....---- ; | 2, 064, 846 251, 836 633, 567 72,338 | 254, 000 | 2, 067, 600 | 252, 265 | 635, 036 | 56, 448 
Amount of assistance 
1943 " | es Pree p° RPL E, PREY pei Ps 
November..---.- _....-|$78, 203, 656 |$56, 881, 691 $11, 308, 070 $2, 105, 895 | $7, 908, 000 |$69, 875, 830 |$56, 954, 094 } $11, 290, 169 $1, 631, 567 
December - -------- ‘ 78, 724, 086 | 57, 207, 038 11, 293, 702 2, 113, 346 | 8,110,000 | 70,194,858 | 57, 279, 774 | 11, 274, 453 1, 640, 631 
| | | 
| | | 
1944 ae | re Be eee be roeee en ee - ee: 
pe ..| 78, 443, 603 | 57, 226, 850 11, 237, 946 2, 103,807 | 7,875,000 | 70, 203,332 | 57, 299, 846 | 11, 266, 900 1, 636, 596 
OO eee 78, 510, 410 | 57, 236, 731 11, 300, 984 | 2,106,695 | 7,866,000 | 70, 278,831 | 57, 309, 703 11, 329, 214 1, 639, 914 
March..-_.-.. ..-- _ | 78, 564, 348 57, 231, 425 11, 312, 457 2, 105, 466 7,915, 000 | 70, 286, 167 525 11, 340, 734 1, 640, 808 
eae q 78, 270, 356 | 57, 348, 644 | 11, 311, 169 | 2,110,543 | 7,500,000 | 70, 406, 772 | 11, 339, 349 1, 644, 729 
ee ee eee ..| 78, 103,683 | 57, 398, 136 | 11, 238, O81 2, 121, 466 | 7, 346.000 | 70, 396, 447 | 11, 265, 833 1, 658, 148 
June__- Stats sot aon a 77, 925, 495 | 57,417, 271 | 11, 203, 055 | 2,124, 169 7, 181,000 | 70,384, 783 | 57, 491, 829 11, 231, 112 1, 661, 842 
ee ‘ ae" 77, 749, 410 | 57, 575, 446 11, 116, 371 | 2,101,593 | 6,956,000 | 70, 432,685 | 57, 649, 732 11, 143, 299 1, 639, 654 
August =e 5 deste 77, 935, 659 | 57,776, 108 | 10, 957, 930 2, 106, 621 7, 095, 000 | 70,481,289 | 57,850, 680 10, 985, 632 | 1, 644, 977 
September. 77, 968, 970 | 57, 816, 332 | 11, 047, 689 2, 107,949 | 6,997,000 | 70,617. 983 | 57, $93, 807 11, 076, 119 | 1,648, 057 
0 | 78, 632,790 | 58, 113, 309 | 11, 191, 551 | 2,111,930 | 7, 216,000 | 71,059,935 | 58, 188, 918 | 11, 218, 963 1, 652, 054 
November. - .- - ‘ | 79, 107, 279 | 58, 425, 999 | 11, 299, 402 | 2,116, 878 7, 255, 000 | 71, 484, 297 | 58, 501, 364 11, 326, 462 | 1, 656, 471 
i | | | 








1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. For monthly data January 1933- 
December 1941, see the Bulletin, February 1943, pp. 23-26; for 1942-43 data, see 
the Bulletin, February 1944, p. 27; for definitions of terms, see the September 1941 
issue, pp. 50-51. 


2 Excludes estimated increase in payments due to change in payment dates for 
old-age assistance and aid to the blind in Baltimore, Md.; for aid to dependent 
children in Baltimore, Md., and New York City; and for general assistance in 
New York City. 
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recipients since January 1943 con- 
tinued through November. The larg- 
est decreases from October figures 
were in Utah and Wyoming—3.9 and 


Chart 1.—Recipients of public assistance 
in the continental United States, January 
193S—November 1944 


MILLIONS OF RECIPIENTS 


















































4.1 percent, respectively. The largest 
increases were only 2.2 percent in New 
Hampshire and 2.6 percent in Con- 
necticut. 

Total payments, on the other hand, 
increased 3 percent in New Hampshire 
and more than 6 percent in Okla- 
homa. In the latter State, the amount 
provided for incidentals has been in- 
creased from 50 cents to $2.50, in ad- 














separation rate was only 5.6 cases per 
100 receiving assistance, slightly be- 
low the September rate, the previous 
low in more than 2 years. 


Chart 2.—Payments to recipients of public 
assistance in the continental United 
States, January 1939-Novemher 1944 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


























































































































2.5 dition to the increase in the percent 70 
OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE of need met. — ; 
Cs ie 5 General assistance case loads again 
lv Pas tended to rise—For the past3 months °° oe 
Z | —— 
2.0 wr (September, October, and November) OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE /“ 
e- the downward trend in general assist- 80 Oeil 
ance loads has been checked. The pa 
changes in the total load have been al Fu 
1.6 negligible, but indicate an upward 4) h_ 4 
rather than a downward tendency. ny | 
. 4 | 
pein samiiteete Thus, in November, 29 out of 44 States | 
(CASES) (excluding States with estimated 30 Ww 
1.0 data) reported larger loads than in | 
‘ GENERAL ASSISTANCE 
October. The largest percentage in- l | 
creases, however, were in States with 20 y | 
j AID TO | 
me AID TO ae relatively small loads. canuitnar cannes 
(FAMILIES) | New low in rate of closing general © acest ~— 
————— : : . — 4 fist ae 
ae WE | ‘i ae assistance cases.—Large cities have 10 —— pe 
oe a oe recently been reporting higher acces- | 
P P AID TO THE BLIND | 
PTUPTUETURTURTUETUATUMNUET ET ATT PTOETTTT TTOTINT ETI OTT TURTON IN =n rates and lower separation rates miuilulilllitlalalislistislitistertortteteetirtis! 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 in general assistance. The November 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Table 2.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, November 1944 ' 
| ay > 3 | Pay 
: irs hs Percentage change from— | I pe mer ta | Percentage change from— 
| 
| ] | i 
Number | | | ee Number _ 7 
State of recip- | | | — 1944 ssa a 1943 | State of recip- — 1944 a 1943 
jents | Total | Aver- ce, | = Total | Aver- 
amount age | a ie | amount age | " 
a Amount) a Amount | ny | Amount —_ Amount 
| | | 
Tha | io 
Total 2. -|2, 067, 600 |$58, 501, 364 |$28.29 | —0.1) +0.5 | —4.0 | +2.7 || Mo......--.-- | 102, 246 | $2,322,840 |$22.72 | —0.2 | +0.3 | —4.1 +3.9 
Mont. ..._---- 10, 914 768 | 29.76 | —.3| +.2]| —5.8 +4.8 
30,646 | 486,953 | 15.89 | 41.2} 41.2 /417.4| +414.7 |] Nebr.....___.- 24,711 673, 846 | 27.27] —.5| +25] —6.4 +.4 
1,354 | 44,365 | 32.77 | —.7 +.2|-5.2 Sa) 1, 962 75,043 | 38.25) +.4 | +.5 | —4.0 —2.6 
9,530 | 366,534 | 38.46] +.2 +.2| —1.0 | —.1|| N. H_. 6, 616 188, 343 | 28.47] +.4] +1.4| -3.2 +2.7 
27,948 | 496,444 | 17.76| +.7] 41.8/+468] +23.0]| 
158,186 | 7,468,688 | 47.21 | +.1 +.1] +.7] .6 || N.J_.- 24, 744 749,427 | 30.29] —.6| +1.2] —3.2 +9.1 
| 40, 781 | * 1, 683, 780 | 41.29 | (*) +.1]—-1.6] —1.3 || N. Mex.__.--- | 5, 516 177, 644 | 32.21} +10) +.7] +5.8 +1.4 
| 14,214] 496,195 | 34.91 | (4) +.3)-3.7| 45.4] N.Y. | 106,174 | 3,678,386 | 34.64 | —.4 +.1| -6.3 +3.0 
-| 1,453] 21,638 | 14.89] —.8 —.2|-16.0| —-7.4 || N.C 33, 069 383, 326 | 11.59} —.1| +.8]| —6.5 +.8 
| 2608| 85,754 | 32.88 | —1.0 +.6 |—12.7 +2.4 || N. Dak- 8, 768 282,821 | 32.26| —.1| —.3] —3.2] +4238 
| 39,542 | 1,125,628 | 28.47) +.9) +1.2] -1.0| +473.1 || Obio..-.._- 122,530 | 3,579,553 | 20.21] —.4| (4) | —6.5 —1.8 
| | Ce teenie 76,916 | 2,147,548 | 27.92 | (4) +45] —.3] +412.7 
-| 67,934 | 756,729 | 11.14| —.6 —.3 | -5.1 +1.8 || Oreg_...--..- 19, 777 681, 216 | 34.44 | +.3 +.5| +11] +17.9 
| See y 88000 tS. et ee Hila SR aR os 84,273 | 2,432,040 | 28.86 | —.3 —.1| -4.8 —2.4 
9, 782 296, 802 | 30.34) —.5 —.6| 41.5) +13.6 || R.T_-_-- 7, 218 235,408 | 32.61} +.1| +12] -2.3 +8.3 
| 124,320 | 3,869,593 | 31.13 | —.3 () |-14.1) 85 || | | 
-| 57,723 | 1,431,270 | 24.80 | —.3 +.3 | —7.6 —.8 || 8. C__. 21, 380 297,097 | 13.90} —.2| +.1] +1.6 +7.6 
50,552 | 1,518,332 | 30.04 | —.3 +.7 | -5.1 +8.9 || S. Dak__-__._- | 12,934 310, 148 | 23.98] —.4| —.2] —5.7 +4.0 
28,342 | 818,035 | 28.86 | +.2] +14] -4.0 +1.0 || Tenn..._--..-- | _38, 290 635,154} 16.59} (4) | (4) | —1.5 +1.4 
52, 662 595,656 | 11.31 | —1.3} —1.1]-3.5}] 44.5 |] Tex...--_.-_- | 169,522 | 3,668,406 | 21.64) @) | 4.3] -6.1 —2.4 
36,361 | 805,915 | 22.16); —.2| (®) |—-21) +45]! Utah._._____- 13, 151 486,213 | 36.97| —.1| (4) —3.¢ —3.1 
14,987 | 424,434 | 28.32] (4) +.9 | —3.4)  +11.7 || Vt_- 5, 090 104,968 | 20.62 | —1.0 —.9 | -6.1 —.4 
| | | ae 15, 728 205, 322 | 13.05 | —.6 +.1] —7.9 +3.7 
12,007 | 319,719 | 26.63] —.6| —.3| —9.9 +3.7 || Wash.........] 59,968 | 2,270,574 | 37.86 | (4) +.1] -1.8 —.4 
75,663 | 3,106,445 | 41.06 | +1.0| +425/-38/ 445 |] W. Va_- | 18,613 339, 359 | 18.23 | +.4 +.5] —-1.7] +15.7 
85, 262 | 2,539,424 | 20.78 | +.1 +.4/—-29] +21 |] Wis._._.- | 46,446 | 1,308,676 | 28.18 | —.3 +.3 | -5.8 +.7 
56,302 | 1,637, 591 | 29.09 | —.5 —.1|—5.2} +1.0 || Wyo- | 3, 366 104, 253 | 30.97 | +2.3 +.6| +.1 —.3 
28,119 | 412,061 | 14.65 | +1.6| +2.0 [710.4 | +70.5 || 
| | | iL ew! P Lae 
1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. All ‘ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


data subject to revision. 


2 All 51 States have plans approved by Social Security Board. 
3 Includes $87,414 for payments to 2,113 recipients aged 60 but under 65 years of 


age. 


5 Estimated. 


6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 3.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, November 1944 } 





























Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
Num- October 1944 | November 1943 
State ber of in— in— 
cases Total | Aver- 
amount age 
sy Amount — Amount 
| 
Total s._.... 255, 000 |$7,285,000 |$28.61 | +0.3| +0.7 |—13.0 | -8.1 
pr 2, 964 42, 554 | 14.36 | +2.0 +1.2 |+19.4 +38. 6 
, | See 119 3, 611 | 30.34 |+10.2 | +14.7 | +9.2 +21.7 
[eas 2,109 | 62,943 | 20.84) —.5 (4) +1.6] +4143 
; AES? 2, 823 32, 447 | 11.49 —.1 +1.0 | —1.4 +34.5 
cuit coca 11,180 | 400,097 | 35.79 +.8 +3.1 | —6.2 +10.0 
SSS » 550 137, 522 | 30.22} +.2 +.9 | +4.0 +11.7 
=e 2, 564 86, 538 | 33.75 | +.7 +4.9 |—13.3 —4.4 
.. Saas 331 4 25.47 | +2.2 +4.2 | +1.2 +15.6 
atch dilaetlid neal 833 31, 399 | 37.69 | +1.2 +1.8 | —4.3 +37.7 
Sl wi Ms SS OS iis or 
_ = eee 2, 659 30,794 | 11.58 | +.7 +.9 |—12.3 —2.0 
Hawaili__...._.. Ue) ae eee See eee 
| ae 612 12, 524 | 20.46) +.2 +1.4 | —8.0 +6.0 
ee en 25,386 | 871,027 | 34.31 | —2.2 —5.5 |—27.0 —17.3 
| ee 5, 815 127, 924 | 22.00 | +1.3 +3.1 |—19.8 —9.7 
.  SSSRRE SE 4,172 79, 662 | 19.09 (4) —2.7 |—30.8 —29.0 
Kans_-__... awe , 333 93, 259 | 27.98 -.9 +2.0 |—17.3 —6.0 
- Lae: 51, 600 | a RS ae Ce eke 
Aes 6, 390 110, 821 | 17.34 —.2 +.8 |+15.9 —3.4 
Cee 1, 960 56, 869 | 29.01 | +3.0 +.4 |—13.2 —5.9 
Le eee 4, 466 151, 196 | 33.85 | +1.2 +1.2 —.4 +18.3 
(Se 12, 722 420, 695 | 33.07 | —1.0 +3.2 |—15.1 —5.7 
[| SSeS 10,096 | 348,523 | 34.52 | +1.2 +9.0 |—11.4 +10.3 
| “Sa et 5, 651 153, 974 | 27.25 +.8 +.4 |—17.3 —14.6 
| eae 3 2,243 | 7.40 | +2.4 +6.9 |—38.0 —17.0 
, | Sa 7, 857 204,772 | 26.06 | +3.4 +13.6 |+17.8 +40.5 
eae 1, 196 29,110 | 24.34 | —1.3 +3.3 | —1.2 +18.4 
Seas 1, 618 34, 246 | 21.17 | —4.5 +1.7 |—20.6 +3.2 
ee 3,948 | 16.18 |+19.6 +12.3 | +1.2 +5.0 
Bo cet ee Se RS eet) eee 
S| eee ~” Ni? ] ae ee en eee eer 
N. Mex.’_....... 987 19, 698 | 19.96 | +3.7 +3.7 | —7.6 +17.5 
N ------------|938, 892 |1, 759, 145 | 45. 23 —.6 —1.1 |—27.9 —21.1 
: 3 ara 2, 505 24,962 | 9.96 | +4.5 +2.5 | —8.4 +2.0 
| ae 677 15,719 | 23.22 | +5.0 +4.9 |—26.0 —15.7 
es 11, 197 308, 606 | 27.56 —.3 +.4 |—12.6 —4.4 
, ——aaare 10 §, 113 7, 740 (10) (20) —8.9 (29) +11.4 
_. Sears , 364 127, 515 | 37.91 | +3.5 +3.7 |+19.3 +35. 2 
RRR Ses 20, 802 494, 599 | 23.78 —.7 +4.5 |—20.3 —10.6 
af Se 1, 850 62, 287 | 33.67 | +2.4 —5.6 | +8.4 —8.8 
SS ee 2, 618 28,117 | 10.74 | +1.6 +1.9 | +5.8 11.0 
J” ee 17, 581 | 20.93 +.7 +7.2 |—15.6 —6.0 
Tenn 59 





























1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. All 
data subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because total 
excludes estimated number of cases and payments for medical care, hospital- 
ization, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey, and estimated duplication 
of cases in Oklahoma. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

‘ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Estimated. 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents approximately 60 percent of total. 

7 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Excludes a few cases and small amount of local funds not administered by 
the State agency. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State agency 
to be insignificant. 

10 Represents 1,989 cases aided by county commissioners, and 3,124 cases 
aided under program administered by State Board of Public Welfare; amount 
of duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases cannot be computed. 





Table 4.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipi- 
ents, by State, November 1944 ' 






































a Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State ber of October 1944 | November 1943 
recip- in— in— 
ients Total | Aver- 
amount | age 
—_— Amount —_ Amount 
| 
Tee... 3 72, 398 |$2,118,278 |$29. 2% | —0.1 +0.2 | —4.5 +0. 5 
Total, 46 
States 2___| 56,448 |1, 656,471 | 29.35 —.2 +.3 | —5.1 +1.5 
12,197 | 16.33 | +1.5 +2.1 |+12.8 +27.0 
19, 138 | 44.82 +.9 +1.3 |+10.9 +32. 3 
A, 666 | 20.05 +.2 +1.2 | +3.5 +17.6 
271, 806 | 47.58 —.6 —.6 |—11.0 —10.2 
18, 103 | 35.99 | —1.0 —.4| —8.9 —6.4 
5,490 | 34.97 | +2.6 +1.5 | +3.3 +18.0 
8,394 | 37.14 —.4 +1.8 |—12.4 —6.5 
67, 797 | 29. 57 +.3 +.8 | —4.2 +59. 6 
29,311 | 14.01 -.8 —.9 | —3.1 +1.4 
P| NE RRS Tee eS Bi ene ee 
6,793 | 31.89} —.9 —1.3 | —9.4 —.4 
170, 639 | 32. 50 (5) +.4 |—16.6 —9.9 
64, 898 | 30. 26 —.8 —1.2 | —7.0 —6.6 
42,861 | 32.47 —.8 —.6 |—10.1 —6.9 
33, 620 | 31.13 | —1.2 —.1) —9.5 —2.8 
21,039 | 13.06 +.1 +.1 |+11.6 +18.9 
, 505 | 25.93 —.8 —.2| —40 —.9 
24, 426 | 29.01 —.6 (5) —8.6 +4.0 
13, 463 | 30.05 —.2 +.6 | —5.3 +6.3 
39, 899 | 42.13 +.7 +1.7 | —1.7 +17. 2 
42, 339 | 33.60 -.1 —.1| —2.3 +1.4 
32, 930 | 35.48 | —1.0 +.1| —4.5 +4.8 
23,971 | 16.70 | +1.3 +2.2 | +48 +57.1 
> | oe eee Se MO OF SS 
9,774 | 31.03 +.3 +1.3 | +5.4 +13.8 
12,319 | 25.72 | —2.8 —1.6 |—20.3 —16.8 
1,170} (8) (6) (5) () (8) 
8,100 | 29.14 | +2.2 +3.0 | —5.1 +2.2 
16,870 | 31.18 | —1.1 +.2| —9.8 +.8 
, 694 | 29.37 | —1.1 —1.1 | +2.7 —4.7 
109, 463 | 37.90 +.5 +.5 | +6.3 +20. 4 
38, 622 | 16.94 (*) +.7 | +2.4 +9.8 
3,651 | 31.21 —.8 —3.8 | —6.4 +14.2 
81,986 | 26.34 —.6 —.1| —7.8 —.7 
, 006 | 31.12 +.1 +6.1 | —48 +8. 2 
16, 356 | 43.85 +.5 +.4 |) —2.4 +15.9 
385, 637 | 29.84 +. 1 +.1| —3.3 —3.0 
, 749 (6) (°) (0) (*) 
17, 254 | 19. 54 +.3 1.4 | +7.7 +25.3 
4,600 | 21.71 —.9 —.6| —11.3 +3.9 
30, 939 | 20.17 —.7 —1.6 |} —2.2 -.1 
111,410 | 24.11 +.4 +.4 —.6 —2.6 
, 135 | 41.75 | —3.9 —1.3 | —6.1 —2.7 
4,411 | 28. 46 0 —.7 | +40 +15.9 
16, 583 | 17.22 —.2 +.8 | —2.9 +13. 1 
24, 248 | 39.11 +.2 —.1 |-—15.1 —12.7 
18, 646 | 22.77 +.6 +.4 |) —5.8 +6. 6 
41, 749 | 28.58 —.7 —.2 |—10.5 —3.6 
117 4,221 | 36.08 | —4.1 —3.0 —.8 +2.3 




















1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. 
Figures in italics represent programs administered without Federal participa- 
tion. Delaware and Alaska do not administer aid to the blind. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Total for States with plans approved by Social Security Board. 

3 Includes program administered without Federal particpation. 

4 Estimated. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
recipients; percentage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 5.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, November 19441 



















































































Number of recipients |Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
| October 1944 in— November 1943 in— 
; & 
State Total Average | 
Families | Children pecs t per Number of— Number of— 
ours family (___-___ Amount Amount 
Families | Children Families | Children 

| ea ares Senet asp Ae 252, 372 635, 278 |$11, 330, 327 $44. 90 +0. 1 +0.1 +1.0 —8.6 —7.2 —0.1 

Total, 49 States 23_______  cemmceteks 252, 265 635, 036 | 11, 326, 462 44.90 +.1 +.1 +1.0 —7.8 —6.5 +.3 ! 
Alabama. .___...---- : ; Avs gies 4, 847 13, 373 120, 873 24.94 +1.0 +1.7 +1.2 +7.0 +7.5 +20.6 i 
oS ae ee aa 36 111 1, 9265 (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) y 
SESS ee ee eee eee 1, 389 3, 999 53, 313 38. 38 —.4 —.8 -.9 —7.8 —6.9 —4.8 
| (eS eee eee eee Bee 4, 671 12, 349 132, 192 28. 30 -.1 —1.0 +.6 —6.8 —5.3 +7.9 
California. ___- 6, 16, 173 497, 021 78. 30 +.8 +.4 +.7 —8.7 —7.2 +2.5 
0 SS TES, Se. eee ee ree ee ae 3, 330 9, 002 120, 520 36. 19 —.2 +.3 +.4 —7.6 —6.0 —4.9 
Oe ES ae ee ee ee 1, 4, 847 142, 032 75. 19 +1.5 +1.2 +1.2 +4.5 +5.1 +17.8 
0 EN EE eae Se ee eee 254 710 16, 657 65. 58 0 —.7 +3.2 +1.6 +3.2 +32. 2 
ER OS ee eee aa ee 562 1,810 34, 612 61. 59 +4.3 +6.8 +7.1 —16.0 —12.1 +23.8 
. ee eee ee 4 eee 2 Sees 4, 207 10, 271 139, 469 33. 15 +6. 4 +6.5 +6.6 +41.7 +51.4 +75.7 
EE ee eee ee ase ort 3, 989 9, 856 99, 050 24. 83 +.5 +.8 +.4 —2.6 -.7 —.2 
Hawaii 6 500 6 1, 600 | ee on Aan oa bee iowncl 2S 2 ones ces cates aba eal ocean aaa 
Saal Bae 1, 280 3, 556 48, 016 37.51 —2.5 —.8 —1.3 —25.3 —23.0 —21.5 
Illinois be? 2c 19, 590 46, 824 857, 631 43. 78 —1.1 —1.0 11.4 —18.8 —15.9 +10.0 
Indiana 6, 697 15, 262 236, 583 35. 33 —1.2 —.7 —.5 —22.8 —20.7 —19.1 
A ee 3, 041 7, 510 82, 306 27.07 +.4 +.5 +.6] 7431.5) 7443.1] 7+81.0 
Se ee 3, 030 7, 686 145, 732 48.10 —.3 —.5 +.7 —25.7 —24.8 —20.4 
Kentucky § : 4,718 12,825 | 9% 114, 345 24. 24 +.9 +.7 +.5 +55.7 +48. 0 +53. 9 
fa ee 9, 245 23, 738 338, 136 36. 58 —.9 —1.2 —.8 —14.3 —13.9 —15.6 
Se eae ‘ 1, 290 3, 649 76, 038 58. 94 +.2 +.3 41.9] 14.1 —13.4 +1.4 
OOS LE oe ea ee ogee ed 2, 718 7, 791 101, 716 37. 42 +.9 +.8 +13] -119] 11.0 -7.3 
EE SE eee een! 6, 742 16, 528 525, 095 77. 88 —3.3 —3.8 —1.4 —10.8 —11.4 —3.6 
Michigan.______---- Bd pet as Cee eee a 12, 485 30, 080 751, 459 60. 19 —.2 —.2 —.1 —9.0 —7.7 —8.1 
Minnesota_- 4, 990 12, 431 204, 008 40. 88 —.6 —.6 —.4 —15.7 —14.6 —11.5 
_ ee eee ee ee Sie oe 2, 868 7, 324 73, 984 25. 80 +.7 +.7 +.8 +8.9 +9. 2 +36. 5 
_  * aes ey se Sirese aed 10, 787 27, 112 357, 222 33. 12 +.2 +.4 +.2 —4.7 —1.3 —1.9 
oo ee Be cocoon 1, 305 3, 249 44, 272 33. 92 —1.9 —2.1 —1.8 —16.1 —14.1 —11.9 
Nebraska 10_ Oe eee ee oe 2, 435 5, 678 79, 559 32. 67 —2.4 —1.9 —1.8 —24.1 —23.2 —23.9 
Nevada. --__- aes SE RR ES 71 131 1,940 27.32 (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
od | ee 695 1, 744 39, 171 56. 36 +2, 4 +2. 2 +3. 5 —43 —5.9 —2.8 
wu ee ee setae See cee 3, 549 8, 683 186, 309 52. 50 —1.0 —1.1 —.4 —18.6 —16.1 —3.3 
New Moexico.................- Geeceet Seeckie 2, 162 6, 195 88, 107 40. 75 +1.0 +.6 +.7 —2.9 —3.9 —11.1 
nh SE ee ee een nce ee 18, 460 42,778 | 1,362,930 73. 83 (i) +.3 -1.5 -11 +2.5 +11.5 
North Carolina. __---- oe Fee Se 6, 183 15, 247 138, 155 22. 51 —.5 +.2 +1.8 —11.2 —8.2 +5.6 
North Dakota--...-...-.---------- See eo ae 1, 499 4, 107 74, 916 49. 98 —.5 —.5 +3.0| —16.2] —17.6 +7.1 
Ohio__.....-.....---------------------------------- 7, 640 20, 539 402, 608 52.70 +.1 —.3 +.2| —13.3 —12.6 —5.7 
Co iS eee Spe St pos ee ea 13, 777 33, 123 465, 443 33. 78 +2. 2 +1.4 +1.7 —1.6 —.5 +9.6 
oo Se Seas a eee 5 eee aes 1, 186 2, 876 90, 852 76. 60 —.4 —1.5 +.7 —2.3 —1.2 +17.6 
Oe a SR eR ee Ope t Sees eee 21, 466 56,738 | 1, 197, 091 55.77 —.3 —.2 (11) —18.6 —17.3 —12.8 
Rhode Island _..-...-...---.--.-- aot Bee 1, 138 2, 968 76, 775 67. 46 2.0 +1.3 +2,9 +.5 —2.8 +8, 1 
Scale ipl ae eee ie 3, 424 10, 179 81, 480 23. 80 +.5 —.8 +1.3 +.3 +.7 +11.3 
South Dakota ae 1, 459 3, 424 47, 802 32. 76 —.7 +.1 —.1 —9.3 —9.4 —5.5 | 
Tennessee---..-------- Jcestaaten nr nesease enn 10, 910 28, 353 337, 679 30. 95 +.6 +.6 +.5 —6.1 —4,8 +.6 | 
MOERS.--—----=---- = 2 -=----- 2-0 BS tA 10, 671 23, 222 222, 523 20. 85 +.9 +1.0 +.8 +1.9 +.1 —.1 | 
ee eae geet ee 1,830 4, 884 132, 687 72. 51 —.1 —.1 —.1 —4.4 —4.4 +3.7 | 
Vermont- - --------------- we cennaneennnnanennnnnee 546 1, 402 18, 67 34. 21 —.5 +1.0 +1.6] 10.0 —8.9 —5.2 
Virginia -_---.--------------------- ee mene aason 3, 500 9, 918 96, 686 27. 62 +.1 +.1 +1.0 —8.8 —8.4 +6.1 
Washington ______-- te ee een A ace 3, 251 8, 048 276, 335 85. 00 +.7 +.7 +1.6 +2.3 43.7 +12.) 
West Virginia. ---_-_. na =--0---- See oe 6, 724 18, 787 223, 343 33. 22 | +.9 +.9 +.7| —11.2 -8.9 +3.7 
Wisconsin. ------..--.--- --- : 5, 988 14, 352 318, 371 53.17 | +.1 —.3 +.8] -162] 16.5 —-7.5 
Wyoming. -----.--.._- 306 827 13,702 | 44. 78 —.3 +1.2 +.8| —25.9] -262) 21.6 

| | | | | 
_ 1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. Figures 6 Estimated. 
in italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. All 7 No approved plan for November 1943. Percentage change based on program 
data subject torevision, _ 5 oe administered without Federal participation. 
2 Includes program administered in Florida under State law without Federal 8 Includes program administered without Federal participation. 

participation. See footnote 5. § Partly estimated. 


3 Total for States with plans approved by Social Security Board. 10 In addition, in 57 counties payments amounting to $9,153 were made from 
Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 local funds without State or Federal participation to 381 families, in behalf of 

families; percentage change, on less than 100 families. 1,233 children under State mothers’-pension law; some of these families also 
5 In addition, in 21 counties payments amounting to $12,979 were made from received aid under approved plan. 

local funds without State or Federal participation to 694 families, in behalf of 11 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

1,409 children under State mothers’-assistance law. 
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Employment Security 


Operations in Unem- 
ployment Compen- 
sation 


November activities—Benefit dis- 
bursements of $4.9 million were made 
in November to a weekly average of 
about 71,400 beneficiaries to compen- 
sate for 309,000 weeks of unemploy- 
ment. November benefit payments 
represented a 13-percent increase 
from the October figure and a rise of 
39 percent from that in November 
1943, when disbursements were prac- 
tically at their all-time low. All but 
10 States shared in the increase from 
October. Almost half the States (25) 
reported increases from the November 
1943 levels; in Wyoming, the amount 
was about 11 times greater, in Michi- 
gan, almost 7 times, and in Connec- 
ticut more than 4 times, while dis- 
bursements more than doubled in Cal- 
ifornia, Delaware, Montana, and 
Utah. : 

For the country as a whole, the 
average weekly benefit amount for 
total unemployment increased from 
$16.36 in October to $16.60 in Novem- 
ber. Except for a midsummer decline 
in July and August, this average has 
risen each month since January 1944. 

State funds reserved for future 
benefit payments totaled more than 
$6 billion on November 30, an increase 


of 2.3 percent over the amount avail- 
able at the end of October. 

A 6.2-percent increase from the Oc- 
tober level brought the number of ini- 
tial claims filed in local offices during 
November to 122,500. This number 
represents a 3.0-percent increase from 
November 1943. For January—No- 
vember 1944, however, initial-claim 
receipts were 21 percent less than 
those in the first 11 months of 1943 
and 77 percent less than in the 
corresponding period of 1942. Twen- 
ty-eight States reported heavier ini- 
tial-claim loads than in October. 
Increases ranged from less than 1 per- 
cent in the District of Columbia and 
Massachusetts to 145 percent in Min- 
nesota. The sharp rise in Minnesota 
resulted primarily from lay-offs of 
laborers in the iron mines, though all 
other industry groups, except trans- 
portation, communication, and utili- 
ties, showed more claims filed in No- 
vember than in the preceding month. 
Despite this increase, however, Min- 
nesota initial claims were 44 percent 
fewer than in November 1943. Four- 
teen States reported more _ initial 
claims than a year earlier; in Michi- 
gan, the increase was 377 percent. 

The number of continued claims 
rose 11 percent, bringing the Novem- 
ber figure to 417,000. Three States— 
Delaware, Minnesota, and Ohio—re- 
ported gains of more than 50 percent, 
while relatively smaller increases oc- 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation operations, November and 


January-November 1944 ' 











Chart 1.—Number of initial and continued 
claims received in local offices, January 
1940—November 1944 
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curred in 29 other States. In com- 


parison with November 1943, contin- 
ued-claim receipts increased more 
than 6 to 1 in Michigan, 3 to 1 in Con- 
necticut and Nevada, and 2 to 1 in 
California, Delaware, and Montana. 
These increases, coupled with lesser 
gains in 11 other States, resulted in 
a national rise of 17 percent over the 
figure for November 1943. Although 
more than 5 million continued claims 
were filed in local offices during the 
first 11 months of 1944, receipts were 
almost one-third below those in the 
corresponding period of 1943 and 84.5 
percent less than in January—Novem- 
ber 1942. 




















November 1944 January-November 1944 
Percentage | Percentage Statutory Provisions 
change from } change from - e l 
item ——| wn, = — Or Pare: eee 
Number Number | 
or | Jan- Jan- 
amount Oc- No- amount | uary- | uary- ployment 
tober | vember | No- No- 
1944 1943 | | vember} vember 
| | 1 | 08 During reconversion, when employ- 
Ct DRS aia ‘a Ces BORE Its ae ers are trying to hold their working 
itial claims... -- 22, 516 +6. 2 +3. 0 1, 380, 795 —77.2 P P 
eens aia 416-882 | 410.6 | +17.3 | 5,059, 809 ~%15 forces together, available work will be 
Waiting-period_-_.- 74, 606 +8.5 +6, 2 905, 637 —81.6 : 
Compensable.__- 342, 276 | +11.1 | +20.0] 4,154, 172 359 Shared and many workers will suffer 
Weeks compensated. - . 309, 349 | +12.2 | +220] 3,799,288 | —: —86.1 partial unemployment. When the 
Total unemployment. . 278, 408 | +10.6 | +24.8 3, 430,705 | —32.9 —86.3 
Part-totel untuaployment § "3.037 | 442.7| 4224 \' 108313 | —29.8| s—a5 Unemployment compensation laws 
Partial unemployment ?- 19, 736 | +246) —.8 234, 420 | —30.6 | 3—84.1 were enacted it was recognized that 
Weekly average beneficiaries 71, 385 | +12.2 | +26.7 A SS, Pee : 
Gross benefits paid_-- | $4, 917,813 | +13.1 | +38.9 |$57, 921, 261 | —23.6 | —827 workers should be protected against 
Benefits paid since first payable ¢_ $2, 168, 460, 305 |_...----] eee See 
Funds available as of Nov. 30 8......-.-.-.--- le 024, 178, 212 | 642.3 | 0427.9 | --|osososes — wage loss due to underemployment 
| 


as well as to total unemployment, and 
all but seven of the original laws in- 
cluded provision for payments for 
weeks of partial unemployment. Ne- 





3 Based on 46 States reporting comparable data. 

4 Adjusted for voided benefit checks. Includes 
California through Oct. 31, 1944. 

§ Includes California as of Oct. 31, 1944. 

6 Based on data for 50 States. 


1 Excludes activities under title V of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 
* 2? Excludes New York because data not reported, 
and Montana and Pennsylvania, which have no 
provisions for partial and part-total unemployment. 
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braska added such provisions effective 
in 1939, Kentucky and Massachusetts 
in 1940, and New Jersey in 1941. In 
1942 New York adopted a “day-base” 
plan providing payment for days of 
unemployment under which one type 
of partial unemployment is compen- 
sated. All States except Montana and 


Pennsylvania now pay benefits for 
partial unemployment, and in Penn- 
sylvania the administrative agency 
has been directed to study the prob- 
lem and recommend provisions to 
meet it. 

The benefit rights of partially un- 
employed workers depend in part on 


State provisions for total unemploy- 
ment and in part on the special pro- 
visions for partial unemployment. 
The determinations of the earnings 
level at which workers are to be con- 
sidered partially unemployed and of 
the amount to be paid are stated in 
terms of the weekly benefit amount 


Table 2.—Number of beneficiaries, number of weeks compensated, and amount of benefits paid, November 1944, and funds available 
for benefits as of November 30, 1944, by State! 


{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 29, 1944] 






























































| Pa Weeks compensated for specified . : 
| Beneficiaries types of unemployment Benefits paid 4 
ee See SE 2 EL . +-—-—— — Se Hal Funds avail- 
Social Security Board | | Percentage change | | | Percentage change | able for bene- 
region and State | Average | | Part- | = nae 30, 19448 
weekly | | Alltypes; Total total? | Partial? | Amount Sie i: 
number?| October | November | | October | November 
1944 | 1943 | 1944 1943 
| | 
PE oe So oe 71, 385 | +12. 2 +26. 7 309, 349 278, 408 | 8, 937 | 19, 736 | $4,917, 813 +13. 1 | +38. 9 |$6, 024, 178, 212 
Region I: | } 
Connecticut. ___-- eee EE | 1, 744 +1.1 +254. 5 7, 557 6, 817 232 508 139, 385 +.7 +303. 2 154, 590, 453 
EE AO ee ae 462 +3.8 —18.1 2, 004 1,329 46 629 } 23, 854 +2.3 —7. 31, 486, 020 
Massachusetts___._.....__---- | 3, 321 +7. 2 +48.0 14, 390 12, 328 104 1, 958 221,719 +7.8 +63. 4 199, 488, 607 
New Hampshire------------.--| 224 +16. 7 —45.4 969 740 7 222 10, 047 +21.6 —46.7 19, 436, 637 
ee 1, 503 +2.9 +52.3 6, 512 5, 442 0 1,070 100, 656 +3.6 +50. 7 62, 815, 377 
vee... _-..._.- 100 +58. 7 —8.3 433 427 1 5 5, 516 +61.9 +10.6 10, 865, 989 
Region II-III: 
Delaware .___..___- 160 +55. 3 +138. 8 695 450 7 238 9, 022 +57. 1 +117.1 13, 787, 531 
New Jersey__......_-- 4, 950 +23. 4 +16. 1 21, 450 19, 016 49 2, 385 342, 734 +24.9 +25. 8 393, 643, 769 
2 a eee 10, 892 +1.1 —2.6 47, 197 44, 929 (3) (3) 766, 984 +1.3 —1.8 836, 560, 081 
Pennsylvania_.-____-- 2, 642 —13.5 —22.4 11, 450 11, 450 (3) () 176, 157 —13.4 —24.3 560, 213, 451 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia_- 315 —2.8 —46.4 1, 367 1, 328 39 0 24, 354 —-1.5 —43.9 41, 429, 793 
Maryland-_-_......__- 657 +7.2 —10.2 2, 848 2, 125 29 694 46, 034 +8.4 —2.6 110, 074, 414 
North Carolina_-_____.-- 513 —13.8 —11.6 2, 225 2, 058 17 150 21, 524 —12.2 —2.8 90, 579, 989 
es 212 —22.1 —68. 1 919 876 36 7 11, 129 —14.3 —71.0 57, 218, 098 
Ra aa Le 526 —9.3 —41.4 2, 280 1, 874 0 406 33, 890 -11.3 —42.1 61, 718, 800 
egion V: 
Kentucky - - 1, 125 | +9. 2 —30.9 4, 874 4, 511 320 43 50, 674 +8. 4 —21.8 76, 948, 315 
Michigan__- 9, 660 | +32.3 +502. 2 41, 861 41, 441 228 192 811, 776 +32. 6 +599. 9 258, 428, 577 
ee 5 943 | +33. 2 +15.8 4, 088 3, 811 98 | 179 57, 592 +35. 9 +10.9 422, 600, 503 
egion VI: 
Tilinois___- 7, 134 | +13. 5 +28.9 30, 913 24, 309 4, 130 | 2, 474 489, 018 +6.1 +36. 9 463, 418, 475 
Indiana__. 1,319 +24.8 —37.3 5, 715 5, 355 87 | 273 89, 355 +24.6 —32. 2 161, 331, 664 
Wisconsin 879 +8.9 +36. 3 3, 811 & 241 | 412 51, 292 +13.4 +44.1 151, 815, 882 
Region VII: | 
Alabama.__- 1, 450 +2.8 +22.0 6, 284 6, 167 95 | 22 73, 415 +2.8 | +21. 2 59, 311, 911 
ae 1, 568 —2.8 +7.4 6, 794 5, 785 420 589 82, 815 —2.5 +12.6 46, 680, 841 
Georgia__-_...__- 433 +6.9 —43.9 1, 877 1, 656 19 | 202 23, 512 +17.6 —36.8 68, 356, 973 
Mississippi -___-_- ! 212 —9.8 —22.3 918 727 22 169 9, 669 —9.7 —31.1 20, 818, 048 
South Carolina___________- 313 +16.8 —49. 8 1, 357 1, 305 28 24 15, 376 +19.9 | —51.8 33, 816, 791 
Tennessee _ ___ An PRON Y os e | 2, 371 +5.1 +2.1 10, 275 9, 935 162 178 119, 081 +5.0 | +5.2 69, 434, 684 
Region VIII: | 
eee ree 231 +17.9 +1.3 1,002 939 58 | 5 12, 032 +25. 0 +8.3 52, 871, 608 
Minnesota___-_-__- 218 +41.6 —32.9 943 855 72 | 16 13, 716 +57. 4 —30.9 74, 206, 488 
Nebraska___- 32 (7) (7) 140 111 6 23 e —37.8 —74. 2 22, 779, 170 
North Dakota 4 (*) (7) 17 17 0 | 0 225 +73.1 +2.7 4, 482, 660 
South Dakota 10 (”) (*) 44 38 6 0 392 +19.9 —64.6 5, 836, 7 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas -- -- 250 +5.9 —66.8 1,085 1, 062 19 | 4 11, 982 +3.1 | —70.1 | 24, 783, 759 
ee : | 327 +16.8 —54.1 1,419 1, 297 72 50 17, 908 +14.9 | —55.0 | 46, 239, 827 
Missouri_-.-_-_- | 1, 392 +3.9 —3.0 6, 032 4, 898 104 1,030 80, 309 +3.8 —.5 | 138, 842, 005 
Oklahoma. .---- 317 +7.5 —35. 6 1, 374 1, 209 108 | 5 19, 654 +9. 3 —33.8 42, 038, 669 
Region X: | 
Louisiana__. 635 +1.9 +20. 7 2, 753 2, 635 62 | 56 41,170 +3.6 +27.1 | 65, 240, 836 
New Mexico 11 (7) (*) 48 45 3 0 523 +1.4 —4.4 8, 438, 186 
| -| 847 —3.9 +27.2 3, 670 3, 502 168 0 42, 982 +2.2 +44. 5 137, 446, 531 
Region XI: | 
Colorado___- | 82 +3.8 —11.8 354 335 17 | 2 4,774 +2.6 —3.1 30, 191, 268 
Tg@aho....... ee “fj 26 (7) (7) 112 110 2 | 0 1, 642 +10.3 +83. 3 12, 518, 116 
Montana. .- fe | 84 +16.7 (7) 365 365 (8) (3) 4,475 +18. 5 +103. 7 15, 505, 340 
Utah eee | 151 +106. 8 656 611 43 | 2 12, 210 +.6 +120. 5 21, 901, 289 
Wyoming : 4 (*) (7) 18 18 0 0 22 +14.0 (8) 6, 946, 421 
Region XII: } 
Arizona_.-_- 99 | +7.6 +76.8 4 397 32 0 5, 931 +6.4 +73. 8 16, 454, 468 
California : 10, 686 | +30. 9 +151.5 46, 307 39, 394 1, 691 5, 222 818, 737 +30. 6 +142.9 | 6 602, 775, 234 
Nevada 30 | (7) ®) 1 127 | 0 1, 898 +2.4 —5.3 8, 800, 037 
Oregon _ __- 100 | +13. 6 —40.8 432 368 15 49 5, 723 +8.0 —34.5 61, 251, 581 
Washington 205 | +39. 5 +17.8 888 658 40 | 190 12, 277 +45.9 +30. 4 124, 779, 122 
Territories: } | 
a ee 15 (’) 7 64 64 0 | 0 7 —2.9 +35. 6 6, 890, 101 
a SS eee 1 (7) (7) 6 4 1 | 1 87 —16.2 —70.1 16, 087, 059 
| | 
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2 Computed by dividing all weeks compensated during the month by 414. 
3 Excludes New York because data not reported, and Montana and Pennsyl- 
vania, which have no provisions for partial and part-total unemployment. . 


4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks. 


Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and 


nee activities under title V of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 


account). 


both periods. 


benefit-payment account, and in State account in Federal unemployment trust 
fund (excluding amounts transferred to railroad unemployment insurance 


6 Includes California as of Oct. 31, 1944. ore 
7 Not computed, because fewer than 50 beneficiaries were reported in either or 


8 Increase of more than 1,000 percent. 
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for total unemployment. The provi- 
sions for weekly benefits for total un- 
employment are summarized in the 
last three columns of table 4. The 
special provisions for partial unem- 
ployment will be discussed in terms 


Table 3.—Initial and continued claims received in local offices, by State, November 
1944 } 


[Data anette by State agencies,’ corrected to Dec. 26, —_ 


Initial claims Continued claims 





| 
| 
| 
| 















































| 
| 
| 
of definition and of computation of Social Security Board | | een pateall | Percentage change 
benefit payments ae = | | yong 
. 1 | New Total‘ |— a ——- ae 
| | 
P — : : | | | | 
In their administrative practices, | October | Novem- | | October | Novem- | Sable 
oe ; ¢ | ber 1 
most States distinguish between par- eae ‘Dich heute, cette A eats Sasatdtes 
tially unemployed workers those who Total... 122, 516 | 46.2} +43.0 416,882} +10.6| +17.3 | 342,276 
suffer some unemployment while at- inten? 
" egion I: | | 
tached to their regular jobs—and Connecticut er 3, * P+ | +70.3 eo: 388 10, 087 | oa +2148 8, 210 
= Maine__- eanciséash en ‘ —22.0 | 2, q —19. , 
part-totally unemployed workers— Massachusetts 6,870| “+.9| +10.8| 3,692| 17,045| —99| 4142] 14,054 
those who have been separated from New Hampshire 436} +16.3| -30.7] 273 ,24) +.1} 43.3] 1,006 
iake tilin Wadi aidkt: wes ote aes Rhode Island 1,572| -148| +27.2| 1,206| 6.809| +27| +599] 6,477 
~ eo Vermont. 107 —7.0} +15.1 85 718 | +29.4 +5.1 638 
j j Region II-III: | } 
ings. The partially unemployed work- Delaware 213| -141!| +260] 192 759 | 452.7 | +100.8 681 
ers expect, or hope, to resume full- New Jersey 8, 755 —4.3 | +1.9 | 5,823 28,234} +123 +9.6 | 23,747 
, : New York 23,588 | +13.7} —15.9| 11,254] 65, 162 ay” +.1| 44,647 
time work on their regular jobs; and Pennsylvania 5. - 4,358| +254] —16.5 | 4, 358 } 858 | +4.5| -16.8| 15,869 
ry Region IV: | 
since they generally do not need as- District of Columbia 265 tra | —48.9| 229] 1,551 | ois —47.1| 1,421 
i n i , the agency’ Maryland 5 418 —2.1 +16.8 418 2, 648 +13.6 —25. 4 2, 390 
sista! les placement the K ge oe North Carolina__ 698 +6.9 —41.5 597 3, 274 | —12.8 —13.1 2, 732 
requirement concerning registration Virginia. a ‘a3 —52.7 236 1,073 | —14.4| 66.5 959 
: 37 —% —43.7 26 _ ~- 
for work does not apply in the same non _ 679 | 20.3 43.7 526 3, 425 12.1 31.7 3, 188 
i ™ Kentucky | 1,572] +4220] 14.4] 1,313 7,987 | +161] -—17.9]| 7,406 
ers. ‘The part-totally unemployed Sin 68] Sl) i) S| SSR) tec) 
. = io , 817 q +26. , 817 y . A 4 
workers, on the other hand, are sub- Refimois. ; 13,674| +128 —1.0| 7,569| 38,424] +184] +438.4| 31,706 
i Indiana 5__ 2114] 4406] 51.1] 2,114 6,520} +24.5| —37.1| 5,298 
tle all or SS eee da - bon hat eg 6 907 +13. 7 —55.9 (7) 4, 846 -.1 —17.4 4,171 
otally unemployed bu eir benefits Region VII: 
: Alabama. . 784 —20.6|) —67.1 655 6, 649 —6.7 —13.0 a 
are reduced by all or part of their Florida 5 1,229| -21.3| 21.5] 1,229| 9,458 +8] -46| 8816 
j j it is i Georgia : 936 +29. 5 —15.9 767 2, 882 +13.4 —43. q 
earnings. While it is important to Mississippi 302} -283| -50.3| 264 1, 799 —9.7| —28.5| 1,597 
separate these two types of claimants South Carolina_- 521 —10.6| 64.3) 440 2, 696 +2.1 —57.4| 2,284 
administratively, the formulas forde- pasion ville sdeaael Minpiend itideented Henencaeh Wienasind “niles anni eee 
’ egion ; | 
ini i isibili Iowa. _- “3 501 | +27.8] 13.5] 426 1,720} +36.0| +11.2] 1,189 
termining their eligibility and the Minnesota_-_- = 787 | +145.2 —44.1 584 1,814! +83.6 —26.3 1, 164 
amount of their benefits are identical Nebraska. : 61 0 —59.1 | 42 246 | 12.8 47.8 aa 
P Nort Yakot - ) (8) | —1. 
under most State laws. Accordingly South Dakota 41 fs | @® | 37 at| na| one 205 
j istj j j ; Region IX: | ] 
they will not be distinguished in this “{fvansas | 516] +162] 43.5] 454] 2,470| +87] 57.8) 2,337 
statement. Kansas___._- -| 518 49.5} 25.7 | 415 2,102} +20.8| -30.2] 1,871 
Missouri_..-. --| 2,330] -10.2| -386 | 1,865 9, 165 (®) —21.4| 7,329 
poriahoms.. a 9.2} -—55.9| 444 2,614 +3.7| -36.1| 2,413 
‘én . egion X: | 
Definition of Partial Unemploy- Louisiana_.__.- | g08} +40 qs 626 | 3,707 +3] -%8) 3,400 
New Mexico. | 36 | (8) 8 | —10. = 
ment rts | 1,508 | +185 | —6.5| (10) 8,801} +11.5| —7.4| 8,243 
egion XT: 
In 30 States the definition of partial sg = ra rs : = = Ts <= 9 = 
unemployment is included in one defi- Montana | 104 | +28 +55 2 2 72 A i 1 467 
sas | 66. - 7 . . 
nition of unemployment, usually as Weniine a el = My |) | i ‘| (8) 29 
follows: ~~ gg | 296 | 435.2) +35.2| 271 856 | +16.9 +.1 784 
a rizona | 296 5. 2 | 35. 27 5. . 
“Unemployment. An individual California 16, 192 $40.7 451.4 8, 666 | 56, 518 +30 +11 46, 483 
shall be deemed ‘unemployed’ with re- ylang 295 171 5 | S&S 1| 216 | 783 +21. 4 —42. 4 647 
spect to any week during which he Washington 626 +63. 4 | +17.0 | 426 | 1,122} +42.0 —6.3 898 
performs no services and with re- Territories: | | | | ~ 
A Alaska. - 16 (s) | (3) | 14 | 68; (@® | 30.6 56 
spect to which no wages are payable to Hawaii | 1 el) aI 1 | 4 ® | @& 3 
him, or with respect to any week of less oS | 








than full-time work if the wages pay- 
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able to him with respect to such week 
are less than his weekly benefit 
amount.” 

Fourteen other States define a week 
of partial unemployment as “a week of 
less than full-time work” as well as of 
reduced earnings. Kentucky specifies 
a week with less than 24 hours of suit- 
able work, and North Carolina, a week 
of less than 60 percent of the full-time 
week of the industry or plant. West 
Virginia uses any pay period of less 
than half “normal shift expectancy”; 
the definition is in terms of pay pe- 


1 Excludes all claims taken under ag V of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 19: 

2 Except claims taken by U. 8. , 
Service personnel, which are reported by War Man- 
power Commission. 

3 Includes additional claims, except in Florida, 
Indiana, Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania. 

4 Includes waiting-period claims. 


riods rather than weeks because the 
coal miners, who predominate among 
partially employed workers in the 
State, are on semimonthly pay rolls. 
A West Virginia claimant is consid- 
ered totally, rather than partially, un- 
employed unless he performs services 
and earns wages for more than 8 hours 


5 State procedures do not provide for filing addi- 
tional claims. 

6 Excludes all claims for partial unemployment. 

7 Data not comparable. 

8 Not computed, because fewer than 50 claims were 
reported in either or both periods. 

® Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

10 Data not available. 


per week. In Texas, partial unem- 
ployment, like total unemployment, is 
defined in terms of earnings in periods 
of 14 consecutive days. A New York 
worker accumulates benefit rights in 
any week with more than 3 days of 
total unemployment and earnings of 
less than $24. 
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In 35 States, a worker who earns as 
much as his weekly benefit amount in 
a week of less than full-time work is 
not considered partially unemployed. 
A number of other States consider a 
worker partially unemployed when he 
earns more than his weekly benefit 
amount. In 5 States he may earn $2 
or $3 a week more—and in Texas, $4 
in 2 weeks—regardless of the weekly 
benefit amount, while in 3 States the 
allowance is % of the individual work- 
er’s benefit amount. In 5 States, $2 
or $3 of odd-job earnings—in Texas, 
$6 in 2 weeks—are excluded and in 
Colorado, all odd-job earnings. Iowa, 
Missouri, North Carolina, and Texas 
have both types of allowance. Mon- 
tana and Pennsylvania, which have 
no provision for benefits for partial 
unemployment, disregard some earn- 
ings in determining when a worker 
is totally unemployed; Montana dis- 
regards $5 of odd-job earnings, and 
Pennsylvania, $3 from any source. 
These provisions give workers with 
these small amounts of earnings the 
protection which some other State 
laws give through the partial unem- 
ployment provisions. 

The allowance, in determining par- 
tial unemployment, of a specified sum 
over the weekly benefit amount results 
in anomalies in benefits, particularly 
in the lower wage brackets. Thus, in 
Delaware, for example, a worker 
whose weekly benefit amount is $5 is 
partially unemployed when he earns 
up to $7; he may receive benefits for 
as little as 50 cents. In Alabama, 
however, a worker with a weekly bene- 
fit amount of $5 would not be eligible 
for benefits if he earned as much as 
$5. He could not receive a check for 
less than the amount of the allowance, 
$2. In Illinois the $2 allowance would 
usually result in a payment rounded 
up to $3. 

Some of the formulas seem incon- 
sistent in their definition of partial 
unemployment and of partial benefits. 
Colorado, for example, ignores all odd- 
job earnings in determining a work- 
er’s unemployment status, but if his 
earnings are more than $3 in excess 
of his weekly benefit amount he is 
not eligible for partial benefits. As a 
result, a claimant may be partially 
unemployed, as defined, but entitled 
to no benefit. A similar situation can 
exist in Iowa, Missouri, North Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, and Texas. 


Computation of Benefit Amount 
Although only 12 States consider. a 


Table 4.—Summary of provisions relating to benefits for partial unemployment, State 
unemployment compensation laws as of December 1944 



























































Partial unemployment Total unemployment 
Earnings Weekly benefit amount 
| disregarded R : , 
State ee ee ee seq | in comput- ounding o 
Definitions Werk oL es | ing weakly | benefit for pa-| Fraction of 
Byers : = enefit for | tial unemploy- | high-quar- sas ; 
earnings are less than partial un- ment ter earnings Mini- | Maxi- 
employ- or type of mum |; mum 
ment schedule 
UR en kw c Ae Manis cnn ha aeons $2 | Nearest $----- Ye $2 $15 
Se Wos....2.-- 5 | Higher $__---- Yo 5 16 
a a 3 | Higher $_..--- 2 bg 5 15 
Co %% wha._----- 3 | No provision- . 166 3 15 
ee ee 5 a eee ests 3 | Higher $_--_- yo 10 20 
6 eae ae wee + allo. T EEet 3 | No provision- 2165 5 15 
Connecticut CR Se cant coecdatculca 32 | No provision-- 446 6 522 
ee wha+ $2 2 | Higher 50¢-- - Ys 5 18 
District of Columbia..| wba----- 36 of wba _| Higher $____-- log 6 20 
Co See aoe ee EA EN ESET: 2 | Higher 50¢-.-.| . Yo-K%s 5 15 
Lg TT TES a, ne Sey 3 | Nearest $ Ya-Vi7 4 18 
SR a See Higher $_.._-- los 5 20 
Lesser of 44} Lower $------- Mo1-Vaa 5 18 
wha and 
2 | Higher $ Yo 7 20 
63 | Higher $ 65 5 18 
32 | No provision... 2 be 75 15 
2 | Higher $__._-- 5 5 15 
¥| Nearest $---.-- Annual 5 16 
earnings 
2 | Higher $..-__- 2 8 léo 3 18 
Lower 50¢---_- Annual 6 18 
earnings 
Maryland Higher $_-_--__- lo 7 20 
Massachusetts Higher $_--._-- Yoo 6 18 
Michigan_.-......-..- Higher 50¢- - -- Mol 1910 20 
Minnesota Higher $_.-__- Annual 7 20 
earnings 
CO SRS aa ere 2 | Higher $-_-_---- 66 3 15 
) pa ee oer wie dhe ee ¥%| No provision_- M65 1g 18 
ES oy mE Ra RoR SAS 5 5 15 
| ae b Nearest $.-.... 5 5 15 
ee, Higher $-.--- 160 5 15 
New Hampshire ----- Nearest $......| Annual 6 518 
earnings 
New Jersey.......---- Higher $-__-_- boo 7 18 
New Mexico----_------ Higher 50¢- --- 146 5 15 
Now Yor @._......... nase bk e 443 10 18 
North Carolina-_--_---- Nearest 50¢-.--| Annual 3 15 
earnings 
North Dakota--_-_-__-- Higher $-_-_- 166 5 15 
Ohio-_-_- Soe oe. No provision- V6o-lo6 5 16 
Oklahoma.._________- Higher $-__-_- Yo 6 16 
eee | No provision. 6% 10 15 
Pennsylvania_ Provision for study_---.-|._--.------- j Roe V5 8 518 
Rhode Island________- wha + $30. j- $8 0.j.. No provision. 16-160) 6.75 18 
South Carolina__.....| wba---_- 1 | Higher $_.-- 46 4 15 
South Dakota______-- i + $30. j_- 2 | Higher 50¢....| Annual 7 15 
earnings 
I icccckinccad Wiencianidgensnesestee 3 | Higher $__--- 5 15 
Texas 14____ wba + $2+ Oe eae 32 | Nearest 50¢_--- 5 15 
ROU en ican ee |. eee Ee 3 | Higher $----- 5 20 
Vermont---_- 7 “. ic, ares 3 | No provision-- 6 15 
Virgmis........ cae |, a 2 | No provision_. 4 15 
Washington__...____- UE opin wdn canteen 3 | Higher 50¢__- \ 7 15 
West Virginia...__-__- ne ee ae Tie... Annual 7 18 
earnings 
Wisconsin. ..........- Ma iicics onc eee ecwanebadied (16) 17 Average 188 20 
| weekly 
earnings 
We FO iis ons WIM ccaevcasdcsaneke 3 | Nearest $-...- léo 7 20 














1 As used in this table, “wba’’means ‘“‘weekly bene- 
fit amount” for total unemployment; ‘‘o. j.’’ means 
odd-job earnings. 

2 Or 50 percent of full-time weekly wage. 

3In these laws, the allowance is added to the 
weekly benefit amount rather than subtracted from 
the earnings. 

4 Higher fraction for weekly benefit amounts of $6 
and $6.50. 

5 Varies according to size of fund. 

6 From other than regular employer. 

7 Or full-time weekly wage, whichever is the lesser. 

8 Effective Jan. 1, 1945, fraction of high-quarter 
earnings is Ms, with no full-time weekly wage 
alternative. 

® According to schedule in law. 

10 Or average weekly wage in high quarter, which- 
ever is the lesser. 

11 Actually 50 cents, but paid at rate of $3 per week. 

12 New York has ‘‘day base’”’ plan which provides ben- 
efits with respect to a week of 1-3 effective days of 
unemployment, i. e., days beyond 3 in a week in 


which the individual earns not more than $24. 
Benefits are payable only upon the accumulation of 
4 effective days. 

13 —) “a fraction for weekly benefit amounts of 
$5 and $6. 

M4 Actually, 2-week periods are used and the 
amounts specified in the law are twice as great as 
the amounts given here. 

15 Partial unemployment defined in terms of pay 
periods of less than half the normal full-time work. 
Benefit determined according to amount of time 
lost. See text. 

16 Raised to an amount which will permit the 
charging of one-half of a credit week, which in turn 
equals one-half of the weekly benefit amount. Since 


the latter is rounded in multiples of $1, the benefits 
for partial unemployment vary by 50-cent intervals. 
17 Average weekly earnings with employer whose 
account is charged, i.e., current employer if partially 
unemployed, most recent employer chargeable if 
part-totally unemployed. 
18 Actually $2, but paid at rate of $8. 
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Table 5.—Partial benefits payable in 

States with diverse provisiozxs for benefits 
for pate unemployment to claimants 
with specified weekly benefit amount and 
Specified earnings in a particular week 








Weekly | Weekly 
amount omg 
State $15; earn- | 2Mount 9, 
ings al reg- earnings at 
ular job regular job 

$10.65 1 $4.45! 
I sic cekparinactietien $6. 00 $4. 00 
J! EET E 10. 00 7.00 
CS ee 8.00 5. 00 
pO Ee 7. 35 4. 55 
2 6. 35 3. 55 
pS rere 6. 50 4.00 
District of Columbia- ---_- 11.00 4.00 
Ei ciakdhietiwandnenata 9.00 4.00 
[eee 6.00 2.00 
RR ee eee 7.00 4. 50 
Massachusetts. --....-.-.- 5.00 2.00 
| teers 7. 50 5.00 
[ee 6.13 2. 29 
North Carolina_....___---- 6. 00 2. 50 
Rhode Island__-....._..--- 4.35 1, 55 
South Carolina.._.......-- 6. 00 3. 00 











1 If the earnings specified were odd-job earnings,the 
benefit for partial unemployment would be the same 
in each State except Rhode Island, where they would 
be $3 larger. 


worker partially unemployed in a 
week in which he earned more than 
the weekly benefit amount, all but 5 
of the States which pay benefits for 
partial unemployment provide some 
financial inducement to an individual 
to work short time rather than not to 
work at all. Two different approaches 
are used to accomplish this result. 
Connecticut and Iowa add $2 to the 
weekly benefit amount—Texas adds 
$4 to the biweekly benefit amount— 
before subtracting earnings to com- 
pute the payment for a period of par- 
tial unemployment. Most of the 
States disregard some earnings in 
computing the weekly payment. 
Thirty-five States disregard a stated 
amount ($1 to $5 but usually $2 or $3) 
of the wages the worker has earned 
during a week and pay as a benefit 
the difference between the remainder 
of his wages and his weekly benefit 
amount for total unemployment. In 
Rhode Island only odd-job earnings 
are thus disregarded, and in Indiana, 
only earnings from other than the 
regular employer. In 3 States the al- 
lowance is a fraction of the earnings 
in the week, and, in the District of 
Columbia, a fraction of the weekly 
benefit amount. Idaho specifies $5 or 
Y% the weekly benefit amount, which- 
ever is less; Michigan specifies 25 per- 
cent of the earnings in a week or $3, 
whichever is greater. 

In the States in which the dollar 
amount of earnings used in determin- 
ing the existence of partial unem- 





ployment (“less than weekly benefit 
amount plus $2,” for example) is the 
same as the sum disregarded in de- 
termining the amount of the benefit 
for partial unemployment (in this 
case, $2), some partially unemployed 
workers will receive the same benefits 
as if they were totally unemployed. 

In New York, each day of unem- 
ployment over 3 in a week is com- 
pensable at 4%, the weekly rate for 
total unemployment. No payment is 
made, however, until 4 “effective days” 
are accumulated, and 1-3 effettive 
days may remain uncompensated at 
the end of a benefit year. A worker 
whose daily hours of work are reduced 
would not be considered partially un- 
employed if he worked more than 3 
days per week. 

In Texas, partial unemployment, 
like total unemployment, is compen- 
sated in biweekly periods. A worker 
may have no earnings or very meager 
earnings in 1 week, but if, in a benefit 
period of 14 consecutive calendar days, 
he earns as much as the benefit 
amount for the period he is not eli- 
gible for any benefits. Nor is a par- 
tial benefit of less than $2 payable 
unless the accumulated total of such 
benefits payable within 14 weeks 
equals $2. 


While only 2 States (Iowa and Ore- 
gon) write checks for total unem- 
ployment benefits with 1-cent differ- 
entials, 8 other States write checks 
for partial benefits without any 
rounding of the weekly benefit 
amount. Twenty-seven States pay 
benefits for weeks of partial unem- 
ployment in $1 amounts, and 10, in 
50-cent amounts (table 4). Arkansas 
pays no benefits if the weekly benefit 
as computed is less than $1. 


Under the West Virginia law, bene- 
fits are paid in “units” equal to 1/5 
of the weekly benefit amount. The 
number of units payable is “the num- 
ber representing the difference be- 
tween normal shift expectancy and 
double the number of full shifts and 
fractions thereof that work was avail- 
able for the claimant during such pay 
period.” Thus on a 6-day week, a 
claimant who had 2 days’ work would 
be entitled to 6 minus 4 units or 2/5 
of his weekly benefit amount. On a 
semimonthly pay roll with a normal 
expectancy of 13 days’ work, a claim- 
ant who had 6 days’ work would be 
entitled to 1/5 of his weekly benefit 
amount (13 minus 12) while one who 
had- only 2 days’ work would receive 


9/5 (13 minus 4). This time-loss for- 
mula would ordinarily result in less 
liberal benefits than the wage-loss 
formula now used in most States. 

In Wisconsin, where all benefits are 
based on wages with the employer 
whose account is charged, the differ- 
ences between benefits for partial un- 
employment and for part-total unem- 
ployment are significant. A partially 
unemployed worker ordinarily draws 
benefits based on his earnings with his 
current employer; his benefit pay- 
ment is the difference between all 
earnings in a week and his weekly ben- 
efit amount for total unemployment. 
If benefit rights with the current em- 
ployer are exhausted, such a worker 
may draw benefits based on prior em- 
ployment within 52 weeks. Thus a 
partially unemployed worker may 
draw benefits based on 2 or more 
weekly benefit amounts during one 
continuous spell of underemployment. 

A part-totally unemployed worker, 
i. e., one totally unemployed who picks 
up odd-job earnings, draws benefits 
based on employment with his past 
employers in inverse chronological 
order. If a partially employed work- 
er’s benefit amount from a prior em- 
ployer is higher than his benefit 
amount from his current employer, he 
may draw partial benefits from the 
current employer and part-total bene- 
fits from the prior employer for the 
same week. The part-total bene- 
fit is the difference between his weekly 
benefit amount with the past em- 
ployer and that with the current em- 
ployer. In other words, his total 
benefit for the week is the difference 
between his total wages for the week 
and his weekly benefit amount based 
on earnings with the prior employer. 

The Wisconsin law is unique in 
eliminating benefits for partial un- 
employment for workers with the 
lowest benefit amounts; the minimum 
for total unemployment is $2'* but 
workers whose benefit amounts are $5 
or less are not eligible for partial 
benefits. 


Diversity of Benefit Rights 

The diversity of these provisions 
concerning partial unemployment is 
seen most clearly if one considers the 
benefits which would be payable to 
workers with specified weekly benefit 
amounts and specified earnings in a 
week. 


1 When the computed benefit is less than 
$8 per week, the total amount available 
is paid at the rate of $8 per week. 
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In 14 States no worker is considered 
partially unemployed if he earns $15 
in a week (the maximum benefit for 
total unemployment), but in Con- 
necticut a worker with the top weekly 
benefit ($22) is partially unemployed 
when he earns as much as $21.95 and 
he can receive benefits of $2.05. 

A claimant with a $15 weekly benefit 
amount and odd-job earnings of $16 
would be ineligible for benefits in all 
the States which define partial bene- 
fits as a week in which earnings are 
less than the weekly benefit amount. 
However, such a claimant would be 
eligible for $1 in Delaware, Iowa, New 
Hampshire, and South Dakota; for 
$1.67 in Missouri and North Carolina; 
and for $2 in Arkansas, Colorado, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 

A worker with a weekly benefit 
amount of $15 and earnings of $10.65 
would be eligible in all States except 
New York, Texas, and West Virginia, 
where partial benefits are paid on 
other than a weekly basis. The pay- 
ment for such a week of partial un- 
employment, assuming that the earn- 
ings were on his regular job, would 
vary from $4.35 in Rhode Island to $11 
in the District of Columbia (table 5). 
As is seen in comparing tables 4 and 5, 
different formulas in Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina give the same benefits, $6. 
At the other end of the scale, a worker 
with a weekly benefit amount of $6 
and earnings of $4.45 at his regular 
job would be eligible for various 
amounts, ranging from $1.55 in Rhode 
Island to $7 in Alaska. It will be seen 
that in Alaska the allowance is so 
generous that a worker with a low 
weekly benefit amount may receive a 
higher benefit when partially unem- 
ployed than when totally unemployed. 


Special Problems in the Reconver- 
sion 


During reconversion, benefits for 
partial unemployment may present 
difficult problems. In war industries, 
the hours of work have been greatly 
increased for a large proportion of the 
employees. Such increases will intro- 
duce a new problem in determining 
“a week of less than full-time work.” 
If time and a half or double time is 
paid for overtime, the full-time week 
might be considered the number of 
hours for which straight time is paid. 
If straight time is paid regardless of 
the number of hours worked, should 
the normal workweek be considered 


the hours worked prior to the war? 
In establishments which were working 
short time before the war, this last 
method of measuring the full-time 
week might be unfair to the employees. 

A greatly increased proportion of all 
covered workers have been receiving 
high wages in relation to the maxi- 
mum weekly benefit. For these work- 
ers, a drastic reduction in the weekly 
hours of work will be needed to entitle 
them to benefits for partial unemploy- 
ment. If, however, wage rates are re- 
duced at the same time that hours are 
reduced, a larger proportion of the 
workers may be entitled to such bene- 
fits with a relatively small reduction in 
hours of work. Whatever pattern the 
changes in wages and hours of work 
follow, there will be greater possibility 
in the immediate post-war period than 
in peacetime that the partial unem- 
ployment benefit will bear little rela- 
tion to the current wage loss sustained 
by the recipients of the benefit. 


Coverage of Domestic 
Employment, New 
York 


New York is the only State providing 
unemployment insurance for domestic 
employees in private homes. The New 
York statute, however, covers only an 
“employer” who has 4 or more work- 
ers for at least 15 days in a calendar 
year. Few private households have as 
many as 4 employees. In New York, 
3,000 to 3,500 such households employ 
an estimated 10 percent of the State’s 
250,000 household workers. Probably 
in no other State would a coverage of 4 
or more bring under the act so many 
household workers in private homes, 
though California and a few of the 
larger cities in other States may have 
a considerable number of private 
homes with a staff of 4 or more. 

Since no special studies have been 
made of New York’s administrative ex- 
perience in compensating household 
workers for unemployment, the guid- 
ance offered by such experience is lim- 
ited. Operating data are available, 
however, for 1939-43 (table 6). 

Average monthly employment of the 
domestic employees covered by the 
State law ranged between 17,000 and 
24,300 in those 5 years. Taxable wages 
ranged between $23.7 million and $32.2 
million; contributions, between $640,- 
000 and $931,000; and benefit pay- 
ments, between $181,500 and $733,000. 


The ratio of benefits to contributions 
was generally high, although in 1943 
it was only 28.3 percent. In 1942, when 
the ratio was highest, 52,769 weeks of 
total unemployment were compen- 
sated. 

In 1941, a pre-war year of fairly wide 
employment, 74 cents was paid out in 
benefits to household workers in pri- 
vate homes for every dollar con- 
tributed by their employers, though 
the ratio for all covered workers in 
New York was only 45 cents for each 
dollar of contributions. In the same 
year, the total amount of benefits paid 
to household workers constituted 1 
percent of all benefits paid in the 
State, while the contributions on their 
behalf constituted less than 1 percent 
of all contributions. 

The ratio of benefits to contribu- 
tions for household employees thus 
was higher than average, although 
not as high as in certain other major 
industry groups, notably apparel, eat- 
ing and drinking places, construction 
industries of all types, retail apparel 
and accessories, hotels and rooming 
houses, and holding companies. It is 
probable, however, that the household 
workers covered by the present New 
York law have more stable employ- 
ment than those not covered and that 
the ratio of benefits to contributions 
would be higher if coverage were ex- 
tended to all household employees, 
including day workers. On the other 
hand, many unemployed household 
workers might fail to qualify for bene- 
fits because of low and irregular earn- 
ings. 

The fact that the ratio of benefits 
to contributions was higher than the 
average for all workers, even though 
it was not as high as for other major 
occupational groups, is evidence of 
substantial unemployment among do- 
mestic employees and the need for 
protection against this risk. 

Table 6.—Domestic employment: Average 
monthly covered employment, taxable 


wages, contributions, and benefits paid, 
New York, 1939-43 








Aver- Benefits paid 
+ 
month- ‘ 

Wear ly coy-| Taxable ps Per- 
= — tions Amount = : 
ploy- tribu- 
ment tions 





1939_...| 22, 533/$30, 473, 000/$931, 076) (1) 

-| 24, 253] 32, 152, 496) 868, 117|$662, 056 
1941__._| 24, 116} 31, 845, 203) 859, 821) 636, 286 
1942____| 20, 896] 27, 759, 500) 749, 507) 733, 039 
1943__._| 16, 957} 23, 706, 109) 640, 065)? 181,454) 28. ; 




















1 Data not available. 
2 Estimate on basis of a sample. 
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E 1 S ; Table 7.—Nonagricultural placements, by State, November 1944 
mployment Service c . 
! ! 
Operations* | Total Women Nonwhite 
i ae Percentage | Short- Per- Per- 
Labor-Market Developments War Manpower Commission change from~ time, centage ountage 
Ps region an ate “ | - chan e chan: 
The labor force dropped to 52.2 mil- Number ber! | Number} “sors. | Number) “ange 
lion persons in November. The de- “ou ber 1a barr (sat 
er 3 | 
crease from the peak of 55 millionin _ fa Seen 
| 
July followed the usual seasonal pat- Total. _..|1,084,081 | —8.3} +23.9 | 110,078) 312,807 | —121| 184,933] —5.3 
tern but was 700,000 less than the Retent: | 
decline during the corresponding Connecticut ____-- | 11,939) —7.0 +17.3 | 328 | 3,532} —20.1 877| +1.4 
: : CO ee | 4, 950 —13.2 —1.6 | 143 1, 531 —18.3 ) + ewe 
4-month period in 1943. Massachusetts | 24945] -7.0] +90] 138] 11, Mao | 4.3 794 | 18.5 
New Hampshire | 2, 003 —13.1 —13.6 20 a st ee | oe ee 
About 700,000 fewer persons were = RM se Tsland. | 64s] -84!] -13.3] 18] 2,750| —20.6 163 | £1703 
employed in November than in Octo- ‘ Vermont. ee | 1,365} -8.0| +510] 36 465 | —17.3 jj) hee 
Region II: es 
ber; most of the decrease occurred “Now York... 91,309| —141| +7.4| 27,740| 35,250| -13.9| 29,504] -83 
among farm workers, and it was  esion Il: 2,674| +7.3| +27.9 | 1| 1,166] +28.0} 1,177) +36.5 
greater for men, contrary to the trend New Jersey --- _.-) ae —7.5 +.2} 673] 13,461] —10.4]| 6,001 -1.5 
: Pennsylvania 61, 426 —3.9 +46.0 | 1,905 19, 427 —7.7 9, 841 —10.6 
in recent years. Region IV: * 
District of Columbia ‘ 4, 030 —33.3 22.3 | 126 2,088 | —37.5 2, 480 —32.0 
Unemployment stood at 680,000 Maryland. -| 17,616 —17.7 +23. 3 1 7, 789 —22.0 5, 312 —21.1 
persons in November; of the 50,000 North Carolina_.. ---| °21,749 | 12.5} +21.3 154.] 7,452] —14.7] 6,501] -9.4 
2 Virginia_______- 23,468 | —8.6| +118.9 | 18} 7,998} —11.0 ,470 | —13.6 
increase over October, 40,000 were West Virginia 13,463} +1.8| +73.2| 258| 4,092] +27.5 71 +6.9 
Region V: | 
men and 10,000, women. cbs Kentucky... | 12,523| -13.6| -245| 125| 3,905| —13.4] 1,486| —31.8 
To reduce the chance of inequities —-- ? = _ | —s +3 | ‘ = a a as - = +4 
. : : Py . a ,o } =f. ° ) y —10. iy —s. 
that might arise in some industrial Region VI: ania | A ciutacaiinaeel pol Bok a 
. ; inois - - - - | 4 —16. 7. 4 , —6. : —5. 
areas where more than one item on Indiana... 31,367| +1.1| +111 | 3,803} 9,210} —86| 3,467| +33.9 
the critical war production programs Wisconsin i 17, 847 —1.6| +38.0] 542] 4,884] —17.7 1,046 | +94.8 
. ’ : Region ; 
is being manufactured, a uniform “iabama... 24,197 | +16.6| +33.7 | a7 zaz| 6) 6408] +3.9 
i : ; Florida_--- 21,205} +5.8| +29 780 , 515 2.6| 5,88] —1.6 
Nation-wide system for classifying Georgia 26,401 | —13.4| +221 | 50} 9,805} —15.0| 6,132] —11.3 
manpower orders has been devised. ry 5 a eo +48 im uM 4, = re ‘ = Ss 
Pe Sou ar 5, -1. . ‘ —6. 4 , 
Heretofore, manpower priorities in Tennessee. 23,961| —5.8| +56.8 81| 6,792| -8.0] 5,208| +28.1 
each area were fixed by War Man- R¢sion VIII: 10,086 | —12.8| —17.2| 206] 3,499] —25.9 487 | +36. 4 
power Commission area directors, but Minnesota a 4 = “ss tan 4, _ 4, = me — 2% 
Nebraska... y ==, 5 . — 14. . 
now all employer manpower orders North Dakota | 9073} +417.8| +28 204 575 0 97} —9.3 
will be classified in the following five , — 1, 502 +1.7 —35.9 159 529 -11 93 —42.6 
Region IX: 
iori ries: Arkansas.- 10,561} +49] +35.4 217] 2,946) +40] 2,763] +19.0 
aay aguas , : Kansas._...._-- 10,372 | —14.7| +25.8 361} 3,150} —20.0] 1,179] —9.2 
1. Orders of exceptional national Missouri... - | 27,241] —11.2| +37.3 291} 6,795| —10.9| 4,514] —10.1 
| 2,7 1 2 
importance. ae ~ ‘ 12,782} —1.6]| +71.8 553 760 | —9.1 ,300 | —12.5 
2. Emergency orders. Louisiana... oa 10, 800 “a8 om n 2, 4 —m3 4,320 iis 
‘ New Mexico 3, 5. 75. —7. ‘ 
3. Only orders from establishments Texas... . 61,180 | +3.4| +244] 2,931] 15,731] +81] 16,941] +13.3 
that have been assigned a production Pees. 10,146] —4.0| +13.3| 1,889| 2,036] —12.9 250 | +26.3 
syency tating el Tient whose yro- oe pie | mmo] sas) ae| | fo| —e| | Wise 
duction or service is behind schedule Wea... _.-| 5,699} —27.1| —17.0 31| 1,463| —47.4 48} +2.5 
for manpower reasons or threatens to, vpO™f--- 3,017) —17.3) —28 & o71 | 006 63 | —35.7 
Arizona... _. ...| 6,410) —34 —.7 70} 2,040} -8&8 749 | +41.1 
become so because of an expanded California. - 111,897 | —12.9| +43.5 | 11,337] 31,577| 13.1] 12,890] —27.6 
schedule, and only if they are orders Nevads Pe oe : a= =33 — 85.2 . 455 » 704 =184 347 +13 
: regon ___..-- : { —16. —.6 F L —37. —13. 
for workers who will be engaged on _— Washington. | 28125 | -11.1| -25.7| 35954] 7980] —16.8| 3,602] —18.9 
“must” production or services, or on a: m3 


production or services with locally 
equivalent urgency ratings. 

4. Orders from establishments with 
production urgency rating of IV or 
III whose orders have not been placed 
in priority category 3. Orders will be 
placed in this category only for work- 
ers to be employed on “must” produc- 
tion or services or their equivalent in 
urgency. 

5. Orders from essential and locally 
needed establishments if the orders 
require preferential treatment in re- 


*Data from Reports and Analysis Serv- 


ice, War Manpower Commission, and from 
published releases of other Government 
agencies. 














1 3 days or less. 


ferral and the establishments have 
received a production urgency rating 
of V or above. 


Placement Activities 


In November about a million non- 
farm placements were made. The 
October-November decrease—8 per- 
cent—was greater than in 1943 but 
less than in 1942. Of the 11 States 
reporting increases from October, 
North Dakota showed the largest 
(17.8 percent) and Indiana the small- 
est (1.1 percent). 


2? Computed only for States reporting 50 or more 
nonwhite placements in both months. 


November placements of women in 
nonfarm jobs were 12 percent fewer; 
the changes ranged from a 53-percent 
decrease in Montana to an increase of 
28 percent in Delaware. Only 5 States 
(Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Texas, 
and West Virginia) reported increases, 
and in 11 States the declines were 
more than 20 percent. 

Placements of World War II veter- 
ans were fewer than in October but 


formed a large proportion of all non- 
farm placements. 
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Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance and 
Employment Service” 


Employment Service 


In November, recruitment continued 
on a national “A” priority for brake- 
men, firemen, and switchmen criti- 
cally needed in the Far West. Many 
experienced trainmen and enginemen 
furloughed at the close of the Great 
Lakes ore-shipping season were trans- 
ferred to these jobs. Attention was 
also given to recruiting servicemen 
and students for temporary or part- 
time work handling holiday mail and 
express shipments. More than 15,000 
placements of soldiers and sailors 
were reported in the second half of 
the month. Emphasis was also laid 
on recruiting agricultural workers for 
winter work on the railroads. 

Board offices reported more than 
116,000 placements, an increase of 10 
percent from the preceding month. 
Of the total, 97,600 were complete 
placements in which the entire opera- 
tion was conducted through Board of- 
fices; 18,700 were supplementary 
placements effected in cooperation 
with the U. S. Employment Service. 
The largest rise was recorded in the 
Chicago region, where servicemen 
were used in greater numbers than 
elsewhere. More than 1,500 of the 
placements reported in November re- 
sulted from the recruitment of work- 
ers in one region for jobs located in 
another. During November, 3,175 


*Prepared by the Office of Director of 
Research, Railroad Retirement Board, in 
collaboration with the Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics, Social Security 
Board. 


Table 9.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number of certifications, average payment, 
and average number of compensable days, benefit year 1944-45, by month ' 























| 
| : : Percent of certifications with specified 
} All certifications days of unemployment ? 
| 
Type of certification and | | 
period | 4 Ai | Average - ‘e ie 
' | Average | A verage | compen- — 
|Number|;.yment| daily | sable | T°t@l | gays days days 
| | benefit | days? 
Certifications for first registra- 
tion period: 
"ae 219 $21. 28 $3. 31 6. 44 100.0 82.2 BD Ritalin 
1 7 tal eh ET 498 | 20.76 3. 34 6. 21 100.0 73.9 Spe ee 
ST 2 Se eee 310 21. 45 3.41 6. 29 100.0 74.8 (2) a 
| Se 360 20. 85 3. 37 6.19 100.0 76.4 By Cereal 
en 370 19. 62 3. 16 6. 22 100.0 75.1 |, 
Certifications for subsequent 
registration periods: 
Se 7| 25.46 2.62 9.71 100.0 71.4 28.6 0.0 
0 gl | 859 | 30.11 | 3.31 9.10 100.0 76.6 19.3 4.1 
ali Tae 1, 150 28. 72 3. 22 8.92 100.0 74.9 19.6 5.5 
October---_._--- Pe ee 1, 329 28. 93 3. 23 8.95 100.0 75.4 19.6 5.0 
i ee 1,509 | 28. 48 3. 16 9.01 100.0 75.9 19.1 5.0 
| 














1 Data cover only certifications for unemployment 
in the current benefit year. All data are based on a 
complete tabulation. 


Mexican nationals entered the United 
States for work with eight carriers. 


Unemployment Insurance Opera- 
tions 


The gradual increase in unemploy- 
ment insurance operations which has 
characterized recent months contin- 
ued through November. Half again 
as many unemployed workers, two- 
thirds of whom were in the Chicago 
and Minneapolis regions, filed appli- 
cations for certificate of benefit rights 
as in the preceding month, but no cor- 
responding increase in new benefit ac- 
counts occurred. Although the pro- 
portion of the workers for whom ac- 
counts were opened continued to be 
largest for trainmen and enginemen, 
fewer initial payments were made to 
workers in these occupations and more 
to maintenance-of-way and struc- 
tures laborers and clerks and junior 
office workers. 

Claims receipts were 13 percent 
larger than in the preceding month; 


? Benefits are payable for each day of unemploy- 
ment in excess of 7 for first registration period and 
in excess of 4 for subsequent registration periods. 


increases occurred in all but the At- 
lanta and Denver regions. The dis- 
tribution of claims among the various 
regions changed only slightly. Some 
1,870 claims were certified during the 
month for benefits totaling $49,900. 
All but the Dallas and Denver regions 
reported small increases in the num- 
ber of payments made. 

As in the 2 preceding months, pay- 
ments for initial periods of unemploy- 
ment begun in the current benefit 
year formed a fifth of the total. These 
initial payments averaged about $1.23 
less than in October, reflecting the 
smaller proportion of payments to 
train-and-engine-service workers. 
The average payment for subsequent 
periods of unemployment declined 45 
cents. For both initial and subse- 
quent periods of unemployment, a de- 
crease in the average daily benefit 


rate was partly offset by a slight rise | 


in the average number of compensable 
days of unemployment per registra- 
tion period. 


Table 8.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Placements, applications for certificate of benefit rights received, claims received, and 
benefit payments certified, by specified period, 1943-45 









































| 1944-45 | 1943-44 
| 
Period Benefit payments 2 | | Benefit payments ? 
| Place- Applica- iat Place- Applica- “SEN oo 
| ments tions ! Claims | ments | tions ! Claims 
Number Amount | Number Amount 
July—November- --------- 504, 848 3, 894 9, 641 7, 166 $192, 814 | 159, 622 | 3, 131 10, 150 7, 316 $189, 395 
US a ae eee eee ee 84, 855 854 1, 33 772 19, 872 | 20, 276 | 1, 024 2, 034 1, 213 29, 123 
Rs ee e Peat 97, 156 572 1, 813 1, 373 36, 680 | 36, 090 | 697 2, 006 1, 565 40, 342 
September . _____- Doni ee ae! es 101, 131 471 1, 851 1, 469 40, 068 | 26, 688 | 449 2, 036 1, 576 41, 951 
See re 105, 361 556 2, 183 1, 686 46, 284 29, 246 | 470 1, 963 1, 452 38, 020 
November-....--....-- ae 116, 345 | 1, 441 2, 464 1, 866 49, 910 | 38, 322 | 491 2, 111 1,510 39, 960 








1 Includes applications for current and preceding benefit years. 


2Net figures adjusted for underpayments and recovery of overpayments. 


Amounts are rounded to the nearest dollar and may not add up to totals shown. 
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Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Under the Social 
Security Act 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Pay- 
ments Certified, November 
1944 


At the end of November, monthly 
benefits totaling more than $20.1 mil- 
lion were in force for almost 1.1 mil- 
lion beneficiaries (table 1). 

The number of monthly benefits 
awarded was slightly higher than in 
October, since increases in the num- 
ber of survivor’s benefit awards more 
than offset the decline in primary and 
wife’s benefit awards. The number of 
widow’s current, child’s, and widow’s 
benefits increased 3, 4, and 6 percent, 
respectively, over the preceding 
month’s figures and were higher than 
for any previous month. Awards of 
lump-sum death payments were 5 per- 
cent fewer than in October. 

Monthly benefit payments certified 
during November totaled $17.9 million, 
and lump-sum death payments, $2.0 
million. 

Since the changes from October in 


the average individual benefits in force 
were too slight to affect the averages 
for family benefits, rounded to the 
nearest 10 cents, the estimates of the 
average family benefits in force at the 
end of November are not shown (see 
the December 1944 BuLLETIN, p. 41, for 
October estimates). 


Family Benefits in Force, December 
31, 1943 


The October BULLETIN presented a 
distribution of the 885,000 family bene- 
fits in force as of December 31, 1943, 
according to the family classification 
of the entitled beneficiaries. A distri- 
bution by amount of family benefits is 
now available for most of these family 
classifications (tables 2 and 3). 

For each family classification, the 
distribution shows concentration of 
benefits at amounts corresponding to 
primary benefits of $20-30. Widow 
and 1-child family benefits are con- 
centrated at amounts from $25-40; a 
family benefit of $25, in this case, cor- 
responds to a primary benefit of $20 
since the widow’s benefit is 34 the pri- 
mary benefit, or $15, and the child’s 


benefit is 4% the primary benefit, or 
$10. A benefit of $37.50 for a widow 
and 1-child family, computed in like 
fashion, corresponds to the $30 pri- 
mary benefit. 


Table 2.—Percentage distribution of pri- 
mary beneficiary families by amount of 
monthly family benefit in force for each 
specified type of family, December 31, 
1943 


[Estimated from a 20-percent sample] 





l n 


!Pri y | P . 
|E imary only Pri- | Pri- 








Monthly family bene- |— mary | mary 
fit in force | | Poe. | and jand1 
Male | “ele wife | child 














| | | 
Total, number 1__..}210, 000 50, 200 109, 200) 6, 400 


























Total, percent... _. 100.0) 100.0| 100.0} 100.0 
‘ee < . Soue cS ee 
10.01-14.90_____._...._- et ees Rees 
15.00-19.99_.._-.--_---- 10.3} 16.6] 210.4| 315.0 
20.00-24.99.......-..--- 31.2) 38.1 5.5| 7.4 
25.00-29.99.............| 2241 89] 5.7] 7.4 
30.00-34.99.......----- 10 1) 2.8} 20.7) 23.1 
35.00-39.99_......-___.- 4.4) 11] 20.8] 19.4 
40.00-44.99_- == 22-222 o 43.9] 4.5] 146] 124 
45,00-49.90. ............|_----.- ae 9.0} 5.9 
eee 5.1] 4.4 
SROPONSE | 5. Bes 3.0; 1.9 
60.00-64.20...-.-------- bss 33h SS, | £8 
Average benefit in | | | | 

i cnidicas catuitcewikiones 
! 


$23. 60, $19. o $37. — 40 


1 Families with primary, wife and child, or primary 
and 2 or more children not shown because too few 
cases. 

? Minimum of $15.00 in 5.6 percent of total cases. 

3 Minimum of $15.00 in 8.2 percent of total cases. 

4 Benefits ranged from $40.00 to $42.80 (maximum 
possible in 1943). 





Table 1.—Monthly benefits in force} in each payment status,” actions effected during the month, and payments certified, by type of benefit, 


November 1944 


[Current month’s data corrected to Dec. 15, 1944] 








—— ee Ce 



































] | 
Total Primary | Wife's | Child’s | Widow’s Widow’s current Parent’s 
Status of benefit and | | 
action + Iw | Tom. | — 7 y 
— Amount — Amount | — | Amount — | Amount | = | Amount | a ay Amount —_ Amount 
| | 
In force as of Oct. 31, 1944 lt, 077, 022|$19, 723, 478] 446, 779|$10, 523, 402| 131, 098 $1, 641, 079} 311, 368|$3, 848, 178] 65, 229/$1, 314, 925} 117, 712| $2, 332, 580| 4, 836] $63, 314 
Current-payment status_| ' 915, 680| 16, 643, 795| 364,770) 8, 652, 191| 111, 279| 1, 405, 639] 284, 476| 3, 520,772| 64, 039| 1, 291,089] 86, 363| 1,711,807] 4,753| 62, 297 
Deferred-paymentstatus 4, 208 76, 417 2, 384 50, 460} 474) 5, 734 766 9, 303 157) 3, 320 420 7, 541 7 59 
Conditional-payment | 
=a 157, 134) 3,003, 266] 79,625) 1,820,751) 19,345) 229,706) 26, 126 318, 103 1, 033) 20, 516) 30,929 613, 232 76 958 
Suspended_....-. .- 133, 020| 2, 504, 235] 70, 862} 1, 576, 962] 16,407| 189, 376] 21,760) 263, 181 658] 12,746] 23,267| 461, 152 66 818 
Frozen__.--- ie 24, 114 499, 031 8, 763 243, 789) 2, 938 40, 330 4, 366 54, 922 375} 7, 770 7, 662 152, 080 10 140 
Actions during November | 
1944: 
Benefits awarded _------ 29, 960 545,501) 10, 272 250, 084 3, 637 46,318) 9,459 118,979} 2,292 46, 375 4, 158 81, 937 142 1, 808 
Entitlements termi- | . 
a 7, 516 136, 115 2, 655 63, 503) 1, 335) 16, 898 2, 037 26, 460 227) 4, 506 1, 228 24, 288) 34 460 
Net adjustments 4_- ___ 28 1, 860 —6 79} 1| 46 21 1, 234 5 —1 7 501 0 1 
In force as of Nov. 30, 1944__|1, 099, 494 20, 134, 724) 454, 390) 10, 710,062) 133, 401) 1, 670, 545) 318, 811) 3,941,931) 67, 299) 1,356, 793) 120,649) 2,390,730) 4,944 64, 663 
Current-payment status_| 936, 909} 17,023, 750) 371,879) 8, 824,719) 113, 406) 1, 432, 802) 292, 393) 3,620,756} 66,085) 1,332,220) 88,297) 1,749,761) 4, 849 63, 492 
Deferred-paymentstatus_ 4, 045 73, 246} 2,318 48, 514 452 5, 361 684) 8, 246) 151) 3, 346 430 7, 679 10 100 
Conditional-payment | | | | 
ES a 158, 540) 3,037,728} 80,193) 1,836,829) 19,543) 232,382) 25,734) 312,929) 1,063 21,227) 31,922) 633, 290 85 1,071 
Suspended_........-.--| 133,891} 2,528,410} 71,382) 1,591,654) 16, 541 } 191,322} 21,298) 257, 138} 675 13, 149} 23, 922 474, 238 73 909 
ae ae 24,649) 509,318] 8,811 245,175} 3, 002 41,060} 4,436) 55,791] 388 8,078} 8,000} 159, 052 12 162 
Payments certified in No- | | 
; EER: Ps 619, 984, 423) ........ 9, 155, 495)... .. + aieiadesis Cina 3, 902, ae rn | 1, 403, 199]... .....- een pein 68, 583 
| | | 




















1 Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent changes 
in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 
3), cumulative from January 1940. : 

2 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to de- 
duction of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. Benefit in 
deferred-payment status is one withheld entirely for a known period. Benefit 
in conditional-payment status is one withheld entirely for an indefinite period; 
if previously in current or deferred-payment status, it is a suspended benefit; 
otherwise it is a frozen benefit. ’ p 

3 Benefits are terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to bene- 

i fits for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 202. 


4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions of 
1939 amendments, sec. 203 (a) and (b), and from other administrative actions. 

5 Distribution by type of benefit estimated; includes retroactive payments. 

6 Includes $2,040,950 paid as lump-sum benefits under 1939 amendments (pay- 
able with respect to workers who died after December 1939, if no survivor could 
be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which worker died)and $1,808 paid 
as lump-sum benefits under 1935 act (payable with respect to workers who died 
prior to January 1940). 
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About 54 percent of the cases in Table 3.—Percentage distribution of survivor families by amount of monthly family bene- 
which only a male primary beneficiary jit in force, for each specified type of family, December 31, 1943 
was entitled were within this range; 


[Estimated from a 20-percent sample] 
when the beneficiary’s wife or child 


















































was entitled the proportions were 56 a Entitled children only 
and 55 percent, respectively (table 2). 
Relatively more families consisting of Monthly family benefit in force by Sor dor 
j j j P 2 chil- | more : 2 chil- | 3 chil- | more 
@ primary beneficiary and one child 1child | “gron | chik | Lehild| “aren” | “aren | chil 
than of primary-and-wife families dren dren 
were found in the lower benefit inter- 
vals. Since average benefits of female 49,900 | 28, 600 | 16,800 4,100 | 8,800 
primary beneficiaries are lower than 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
those of male primary beneficiaries,15 soo... ssi‘ ititétittsttStC Cit ......| |... | oz] ld. 
percent of the women, and only 8 per- ' = ary eee Gia 
cent of the men, in cases in which only ibs a7 *2.8 6.0 7 4 6 
the primary beneficiary was entitled, 23.1 3.9 4.0 20. 2 5.3 
: sae 17.7} 123 4.1 18.0 6.2 
were entitled to the minimum bene- 10.6! 1611 109 128] 112 
fit of $10. 5.9] 16.0] 14.6 8.6 15.4 
‘ : 109.2} 13.5] 15.5 4.3 14.7 
Survivor family benefits were based, _55.00-59.99._...........................|........|-----.-- 8.8| 12.0 2.0 11.2 
2 ° - ll ¢§ 
on the average, on higher primary ae ae ee Tits ee 
benefits than were those of the pri- 70.00-74.99.___-.-_....-.---_..-----.---|--------|-------- 27.5 S.9 }_-<-..-.|----.5-.]-.--.--< : : 
mary-beneficiary families. Families ; Pe ol 1.8 
A Ae OT SCLTERANCS -CMOW SED ONORIR = ae eae eee a os al ee ee eee eaten “¢ 
centration at maximum family benefit $34.30 | $46.10 
amounts and less at minimum benefit 
+15 1 Concurrent entitlement to primary benefits reduced widow’s benefit below $10 in 0.4 percent of total cases. 
amounts than do the larger families, . a of 38 in 2.2 percent of — cases. 
= 3 Minimum of $17.50 in 3.2 percent of total cases. 
partly because people at the lower 4 Minimum of $15.00 in 8.9 percent of total cases. 
income levels often have larger fami- 5 Minimum of $20.00 sy pone of total cases. - 
: 6 Benefits ranged from $20.00 to $21.40 (maximum possible in 1943). 
lies and partly because many of the 7 Minimum of ews and yey of = cases. re 1943) 
ili j i i 8 Benefits ranged from $30.00 to $32.10 (maximum possible in ° 
families with only one entitled child ® Benefits ranged from $40.00 to $42.80 (maximum possible in 1943). 
are families of older and higher- 10 Benefits ranged from $50.00 to $53.50 (maximum possible in 1943). 
salaried workers. who have only one 11 Benefits ranged from $60.00 to $64.20 (maximum possible in 1943). 


: : 12 Benefits ranged from $70.00 to $74.90 (maximum possible in 1943). 
child still under age 18. 
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35 
Table 4.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers, by sex, race, and age group, July-September 1944 ! 
| Total | Male | Female 
Age group j | ] | | 
| Total | White? | Negro | Total | White? | Negro | Total White ? Negro 
| | | | 
i ET ere ninccconccl Sees | 1,060,681 | 241, 651 | 551, 380 | 460, 691 | 90, 689 | 750,952 | 599, 990 150, 962 
cnaaieseomeatiiite ~| | | 
hs, SE ee emer Serene Seer ee 174,725 | 152, 147 | 22, 578 122, 991 | 106, 810 | 16, 181 | 51,734 | 45, 337 6, 397 
| | | 
574, 339 481, 769 | 92, 570 264,436 | 222, 961 | 41,475 | 309, 903 | 258, 808 51, 095 
109, 446 72, 438 | 37, 008 | 27, 654 | 19, 680 | 7. 974 | 81, 792 | 52, 758 29, 034 
71, 598 | 47, 786 | 23, 812 | 16, 494 | 11, 146 | 5, 348 55, 104 | 36, 640 18, 464 
69, 867 | 51, 131 18, 736 | 15, 586 11, 375 4,211 | 54, 281 | 39, 756 14, 525 
66, 686 | 51, 429 | 15, 257 | 15, 941 | 12, 671 3, 270 50, 745 | 38, 758 11, 987 
57, 670 | 46, 229 | 11, 441 16, 059 | 12, 941 | 3, 118 41,611 | 33, 288 8, 323 
49, 858 | 42, 349 7, 509 14, 881 12, 542 2, 339 34,977 | 29, 807 5, 170 
42, 599 | 37, 510 | 5, 089 14, 231 12, 162 | 2, 069 28, 368 | 25, 348 3, 020 
34, 269 30, 892 | 3,377 | 13, 153 | 11, 427 1, 726 21, 116 | 19, 465 1, 651 
cgascec 24, 528 22, 490 | 2, 038 | 11, 602 | 10, 338 | 1, 264 12, 926 | 12, 152 774 
65-69 ESS Sic oe SU ts ee Atk ee eee ee 14, 942 13, 620 1, 322 | 9, 103 | 8, 146 957 5, 839 | 5, 474 365 
NNN 5.25 Sobek 5845566 esReeagsn idea eed 11, 640 | 10, 832 808 9, 142 | 8, 449 | 693 2, 498 2, 383 115 
| | | 
ate ae es ee 165 | 59 106 | 107 | 
| ' 





43 64 | 58 16 | 42 





1 Excludes 2,352 applicants whose sex and/or race is unknown. 


Applicants for Account Numbers 
July-September 1944 


2 Represents all races other than Negro. 


Table 5.—Number of applicants for account numbers, by year, 1941-43, and first, second, 
and third quarters 1944, and estimated number of account-number holders at end of 



































each period 
By the end of September 1944, a | MC Mere. 
cumulative total of 79.5 million social Applicants for Estimated number of living account-number 
; account numbers ! | holders 14 years and over as of end of period 2 
security accounts had been estab- 
lished, and an estimated 72.3 million Period | Percent of estimated popula- 
_" Total Cumulative | lation 14 years and over 3 
living persons, neal almost 68 percent of during | total as of Number 
the estimated population aged 14 and period _| end of period nia " ‘ 
rot I re 
over, held account numbers. | | - — | hoe 
; The 1.3 million accounts established —_,,, 6, 677, 584 | 60,902,991 | 56, 000, 000 54.0 72.0 36.0 
in July-September represented the 1942 ee 7,637,416 | 68, 540, 407 | — 63, 000, 000 60. 2 77.4 43. 2 
‘ 1943 7, 415, 294 | 75, 955,701 | 69, 400, 000 65.7 80.7 50. 8 
smallest third-quarter total on record January-March 1944__-.-_.-__-- 919,701 | 76,875,402 | 70, 100, 000 66.2 81.0 51.5 
April-June 1944.__.............. 1, 370, 667 78, 246, 069 71, 300, 000 67.1 81.5 52.8 
and a drop of almost 38 percent from July-September 1944_._.....-..- 1, 302, 332 79, 548,401 | 72,300, 000 67.9 82.0 53.9 
the figure for the third quarter of 1943. 
The number of male applicants de- 1 Excludes applicants whose sex and/or race is to revision. 


creased by 35 percent and the number 
of female applicants, by 40 percent. 
Men comprised 42 percent of all ap- 
plicants as compared with 40 percent 
in the corresponding quarter of 1943. 

Boys and girls under age 20 con- 
tinued to represent an increasing pro- 


unknown. 3 Population 14 years of age and over estimated by 
2 Estimated by adjusting the cumulative total of U. S. Bureau of the Census; includes Alaska and 

accounts established for duplications as well as for Hawaii. 

deaths; includes Alaska and Hawaii. Data subject 


Table 6.—Distribution of account-number applicants under 20 years of age, by sex and 
age, July-September, 1944 and 1943 






































Total Male | Female 
portion of applicants as compared 
3 : “ ” | -_S "= 
with the corresponding quarter of Age July-September | Per- July-September | poy. | July-September | p,,. 
1943. But for the first time since , a | per pe pe pe og a | a = 
1940, when detailed age data became — | 4 ’ | 
available by quarter, the number of Under 20, total__.| 749, 064 |1, 140, 913 | -34.3 387, 427 | 587, 352 —34.0 | 361, 637 | 553,561 | —34.7 
female applicants under 14 years of ‘ = = VE IE Te aE = 
age and at every age from 14 to 19 in- Under 18, total....| 624,321 | 937,155 | —33.4 | 351,97 | 530, 974 | —33.7 | 272, ' ~ 
; 7 66,286 | 86,948 | —23.8 | 52,889] 70,990 | —25.5| 13,397] 15,958| —16.0 
clusive was less than the correspond 108,439 | 141,121 | —23.2| 70,102] 95,808 | —26.8| 38,337] 45,313| —15.4 
ing figure for the preceding year. As 142,794 | 215, 993 —33.9 81, $31 128, 336 ~ms ., - = a “= 
‘ : 186,417 | 296,512 | —37.1 | 93,686 | 147, —36. 7 ‘ —37. 
. in each quarter since October-Decem- 120, 385 196, 642 | —38.8 | 53,963 | 87,856 — 38.6 66, 422 108, 786 — 38.9 
um i 81,725 | 135,450 | —39.7 |} 24,709] 41,147 | —39. 57, 01 ; —39. 
ber 1943, the number of applicants 43, 018 308 | —37.0| 10,747] 15,231 | —20.4| 32,271 | 53,077} —39.2 
aged 60 and over was smaller than in 














the comparable quarter of the pre- 
vious year. 

The number of Negro applicants 
was only 26 percent smaller than in 


the third quarter of 1943, whereas 
there was a 40-percent decline in the 
number of white applicants. Negro 


applicants comprised 19 percent of all 
applicants, the highest proportion on 
record. 
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Social Security 





Under the Railroad 
Retirement Act* 


Benefit payments of $11.7 million 
certified in November were about 
$105,000 less than the October peak. 
Monthly fluctuations in amount are 
due to a combination of factors, some 
of them accidental, and cannot be 
taken as conclusive evidence of 
changes in the trend of retirement 
operations. In general, the amount 
has been increasing steadily. Pay- 
ments in the current fiscal year have 
totaled 4 percent more than those 
in the same months of the fiscal year 
1943-44; employee annuities increased 
by 6 percent and lump-sum death 
benefits by 23 percent, while pensions 
dropped 14 percent. 

Of the payments in November, 
monthly checks to individuals on the 
annuity and pension rolls accounted 
for $10.9 million, lump-sum death 
benefits for $523,000, and retroactive 
payments on monthly benefits newly 
certified or recertified (less cancela- 
tions and refunds) for the remaining 
$271,000. The bulk of the monthly 
payments—$9.5 million—was for em- 
ployee annuities, of which 143,000 
were in force on November 30. The 
number of these annuities in force has 
been rising steadily; in the first 5 


*Prepared by the Office of Director of 
Research, Railroad Retirement Board, in 
collaboration with the Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics, Social Security 
Board. 


months of .1944-45, the monthly in- 
crease averaged 799 as compared with 
745 for the same period a year earlier. 
The rise was due to a 3-percent in- 
crease in the number of certifications; 
the number of terminations remained 
virtually the same. 

In July—November of this fiscal 
year 211 pensions a month, on the 
average, were terminated by death, 
compared with an average of 243 over 
the same period in 1943-44. By the 
end of November the pension rolls 
had been reduced to 19,800; the 
monthly amount payable for these 
was $1.2 million. 

The survivor annuity rolls grow 
slowly. In July—November, 28 cases 
a month, on the average, were certi- 
fied and 10 terminated by death. The 
number in force at the end of Novem- 
ber was 3,773, and the monthly 
amount payable was $120,000. The 
number of death-benefit annuities in 
force is never large and fluctuates 
from month to month; at the end of 
November, it was 527, representing 
a monthly amount of $18,900. 

Lump-sum death benefits certified 
in the last 5 months averaged 1,543 a 
month at an average amount of 
$370.38. For the same period a year 
earlier the corresponding averages 
were 1,286 and $365.15. 

Earnings after age 65.—The 1937 
retirement act provides that service 
after the month in which the em- 
ployee attains age 65 (unless it was 
performed before July 1, 1937) shall 


not be creditable toward an annuity, 
but that the compensation for such 
service shall be taken into account if 
it results in increasing the amount of 
the annuity. In other words, if an 
employee’s average compensation 
over the entire period of his service is 
greater than his average up to age 65, 
the higher average is used in comput- 
ing his annuity. His annuity will not 
be decreased, however, if his earnings 
after age 65 are lower than his aver- 
age up to that time. In most of the 
annuities currently being certified the 
provision is applicable, since the ma- 
jority of the older men now in railroad 
service are at the peak of their earn- 
ing power. 

A sample of annuities certified in 
the last fiscal year showed that almost 
three-fourths of the annuitants who 
remained in service for a longer or 
shorter period after reaching age 65 
succeeded in increasing the amounts 
of their annuities. The increases 
ranged from less than 25 cents in 
nearly 20 percent of the cases to 
almost $5 in an extreme case; the 
average for all increases was 96 cents. 
If the annuities that were not in- 
creased are included, the average in- 
crease applicable to all annuitants 
who worked after age 65 was 71 cents. 
These “bonuses” were considerably 
higher than before the war and will 
continue to grow as long as the present 
relatively high earnings level con- 
tinues. Compensation earned after 
age 65 is always creditable toward a 
lump-sum death benefit. 


Table 7.—Railroad retirement: Annuities and pensions in force and net benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, by 


class of benefit, November 1944 ' 



































. 108 Pensions to former a tee Death-benefit 
Total Employee annuities carrier pensioners Survivor annuities annuities 3 
Period and action 
Number} Amount | Number} Amount | Number | Amount | Number] Amount | Number | Amount 

In force Oct. 31, 1944_- 166, 434 | $10, 803, 404 142, 121 | $9, 478, 310 20, 028 | $1, 186, 610 3, 757 $119, 486 528 | $18, 997 
During November 1944: 

Initial certifications___._- 1, 855 125, 347 1,772 122, 533 1 120 27 778 55 1,915 

Terminations by death (deduct). 1, 158 72, 643 871 58, 163 219 12, 066 9 275 59 2, 138 
In force as of Nov. 30, 1944__-. ..._. 167, 135 10, 858, 388 143,027 | 9, 545, 129 19, 808 1, 174, 371 3, 773 120, 004 527 18, 883 
Total paymonts (net). < ..--..2<.-.---- 222-22 .0ts2-0- 311, 651, 964 |.......... 9630 902 1 ...<.<-. 1,100; 785 {b2-5-.< 121,802 | _.... tee | 25, 499 

t 
1 For definitions of classes of benefit, see the Bulletin, October 1942, p. 25. Data 


for initial certifications are for period in which pay ment was corttied, not for 
Data for terminations by death are for period 
in which notice of death was received, not for period in which beneficiary died. 
In-force data represent certifications less terminations by death; they are adjusted 
for recertifications, reinstatements, and terminations for reasons other than death 
(suspension, return to service, recovery from disability, commutation to lump- 

Certifications are reported on an accounting-month basis ended 


period i in which it began to accrue. 


sum payment). 


Cents omitted. 


on approximately the 20th, terminations are reported through dates staggered 
from the 14th to the 27th, and total payments are on calendar-month basis. 


2 In a few cases, payments are made to more than 1 survivor on account of death 
of 1 individual; such payments are counted as single items. 
include those by death and by expiration of 12-month period for which death- 
benefit annuities are payable: nearly all terminations are of latter type. 

3 Includes $522,563 for lump-sum death benefits. 


Terminations 
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Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and 
Other Income 
Payments 


Income payments to individuals in 
November amounted to $13.3 billion, 
1.0 percent above the October figure 
and 7.7 percent above that in Novem- 
ber 1943. Social insurance and re- 
lated payments rose to $180 million 
in November and represented 1.4 per- 
cent of total income payments. 

Compensation of employees reached 
$9.4 billion, 0.8 percent more than in 
October and 6.7 percent more than 
a year ago. Mustering-out pay, in- 
cluded in compensation of employees, 
amounted to $15 million. 

Entrepreneurial income of $2.5 bil- 
lion was 4.5 percent above the Novem- 
ber 1943 amount and 1.8 percent more 
than in October, mainly as a result 
of the seasonal upward trend of farm 
income. Dividends and interest to- 
taled $970 million in November, 11.5 
percent more than in the preceding 


ance benefits totaled 9.3 percent more 
than in October and 20.9 percent more 
than in November 1943. Unemploy- 
ment benefits formed 4.8 percent of 
the total payments for November 
1944. Payments under the Rhode 
Island sickness compensation pro- 
gram, 0.4 percent of the total, were 
9.9 percent less than in October but 
17.5 percent above the amount in 
November 1943. 

Monthly retirement and disability 
payments under the four programs 
rose 2.1 percent to $72.0 million in 
November, 34 percent more than in 
November 1943. Payments to disabled 
and aged veterans amounted to 54.6 
percent more than the amount a year 
earlier. Payments under the social 
security program to retired workers 
and their families totaled 25.7 percent 
more than such payments in Novem- 
ber 1943. Over the same period, in- 
creases in retirement and disability 
payments amounted to 7.1 percent 


under the civil-service program and 
3.5 percent under the railroad pro- 
gram. 

Total monthly survivor payments 
under the three programs were 31.3 
percent more than a year earlier. 
Over these 12 months, the increase in 
payments to survivors was 35.7 per- 
cent under the Social Security Act, 
29.4 percent for the veterans’ program, 
and 3.5 percent for the railroad 
program. 

Approximately 1.7 million individ- 
uals received monthly retirement and 
disability benefits totaling $72.0 mil- 
lion under the four programs. 
Monthly survivor payments of $20.6 
million were made to 815,000 sur- 
vivors, and 21,500 survivors received 
the lump-sum payments of $3.8 mil- 
lion. Unemployment insurance bene- 
fits of approximately $5 million were 
paid to 72,300 persons, and Rhode 
Island sickness compensation of $364,- 
000 to 5,000 beneficiaries. 

The 946,000 beneficiaries receiving 
monthly retirement or survivor pay- 
ments under the Social Security Act 


Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936-44 ' 


[In millions; data corrected to Jan. 8, 1945] 
































November. Direct relief payments, | | ae | | cnt sil 
115 : } intre- Pu Q Sontal t 
$79 million, remained the same as for | Compen-| preneurial | Divi- | Social in- iit 
: er “15 Calendar year and | »,,,;, | sationof| income, | dends pty a anf 
October. A slight rise in military al- rieeiii | Total? | cmploy- | net rents, | ‘and | we | Dect | ee; 
; | +e =< r ire g pay-| ances 
lowances brought those expenditures | ees* |and royal-| interest | rojjer« | relief’ | ‘ments® 
to $238 million, more than double the a aM 
. : | 
amount paid in November 1943. 1936... $68,024 | $40,027 | $13,003 | $9,785 | $2, 155 $672| $055 |... 
Total social insurance and related a = 135 | pe . I 9, 891 | 1 = | 1,020 
38 _ b6, 136 40, 84: 2, 30) as» 4 ’ | 04 
payments were 1.7 percent above the 1939____- 70,793 | 43,870 13, 441 3, 1,870 1,071 | 1, 616 
1940..............---| 76,210| 48, 218 | 14, 313 17! 1, 577 1,098} 1, 
October total and 25.9 percent above = jg4) 7 E | 92,710 | 60, 282 | 4g509| 9,761 1213} 1112 | 1,744 
that in November 1943. Readjust- 192 -----| 116,652 | 79, 642 | 23, 933 9, 441 | 586 | 1,060) 1,844 
1943__- | 142,224 | 100,730| 27,699 | 10,070 | 58 938 1, 703 
ment allowances to unemployed vet- | | 
erans, first paid in September 1944, _ | | | | | | 
i i ial i November... ..| 12,358 | 8,809 2, 346 | | 78 143 112 
are included with social insurance jorenber.. "| 32475 | 8900 | 2 337 878 | 35 79 | 147 134 
and related paymenis. me | | | | | 
§ | 
} } 
: } .  January___._.. _| 12,672 9, 003 | 2, 402 | 885 | sal 79 | 149 153 
Social Insurance and Related Pay February 12,934 | 9,168 | 2 474 | 892 | ’ 79 | 156 165 
ments March... 12,887 | 9,104] 2456) 900]... 79 | 159 188 
April 12,840 | 9,07 | 2, 421 | 908 | 78 | 161 198 
: May-- 12, 927 9, 096 2, 452 | . ty BREE | 7 5 
Payments in November under the jun. 3019| 9, 170 | 2 457 | yaa 78 | 165 222 
selected social insurance and related 1. | op) eet] die) sel] | ial 
programs shown in table 2 amounted September | 13,023 9, 246 2, 336 | | eae 78 175 234 
aa : October |" 13, 182 9, 318 | 2, 408 | | SONS 79 177 237 
to $102 million, an increase of 2.4 per-  November.......... | 33/313] 9,395 | 2 451 | Rae 79 180 238 
cent from October and of 34.2 percent 


from November 1943. The programs 
included in the monthly series repre- 
sented 57 percent of all social insur- 
ance and related payments as esti- 
mated by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Benefits under State unemployment 
compensation laws rose 13.1 percent 
above the October total and were 38.9 
percent above the total in November 
1943. Railroad unemployment insur- 











1 Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial in- 
come, net rents, and royalties; and dividends and 
interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

2 Includes veterans’ bonus; for totals for years 1936- 
42 see October 1943 Bulleiin; November payments 
were $300,000. 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for 
employee contributions to social insurance and re- 
lated programs. Includes industrial pensions, pay- 
ments to the armed forces; and beginning with Feb- 
ruary 1944, mustering-out pay. 5 

4 Earnings of persons employed by NYA, WPA, 
and CCC. Excludes earnings of persons employed 
on other Federal agency projects financed from emer- 
gency funds; such earnings are included in compen- 
sation of employees. - ; 

8 Payments to recipients under 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance, value of 


food stamps issued by Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration under food stamp plan, and subsistence pay- 
ments certified by Farm Security Administration. 
¢ Payments under programs of old-age and _sur- 
vivors insurance, railroad retirement, Federal, 
State, and local retirement, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, State unemployment compensation, railroad 
unemployment insurance, veterans’ pensions and 
compensation, and beginning with September 1944, 
readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans. 

7 Government portion of payments to dependents 
of members of the armed forces; portion deducted 
from military pay included under compensation of 
employees as part of military pay rolls. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Table 2.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1936-44 


[In thousands; data corrected to Jan. 15, 1945] 





























































































































. ee ae Unemployment in- 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs surance programs 
ee dis- Survivor benefits 
State | Rail- 
Rhode 
Calendar year ae a - unem- | road 
aod aninth Total ; — Monthly Lump-sum —— ploy- Unem- 
ete 1 ivi aie 1 ment | ploy- 
Potel | Social | Toad | SeF¥- |ansad- sis a. | Civil | y com: | | com- | ment 
Secu | Retire-| 1 | minis- | Social | Bail- | Veter- | cociai| Rail | sory. | Veter. | ponga- pensa- | Insur- 
rity ment |CO™-| “tra. | Seen- | 708d jansAd-| coon. | Toad ice [898 AG+| tion 10 tion | ance 
Act? ec mis- : : Retire- | minis- | “;;~" | Retire- minis- laws 9 | Act 
Act? | | tion® | rity a rity : Com- 
sion Act ¢ ment tra- Act 8 ment mis- tra- 
. Act? | tion? | ¢ Acts | 2 tion ® 
sion 4 
Number of individuals 
1943 
ce, EES Eee 405.9 158.6) 76.6) 640.1 336.9 4.1 320. 5 10. 2 1.2 0.8 3.4 a SRP 56. 4 0.7 
_ | SSeS ere eee 411.4) 159.0) 76.8) 648.6) 344.6 4 322. 7 10. 5 1.2 1.4 3.3 a 64. 4 oe 
1944 
MOE ALAS, plete csr! 419. 3 158.9 77.5 663. 1 352. 8 4.1 323. 4 11.2 1.0 1.0 3.3 4.1 84.0 Lg 
ak ee 427.9 159.2} 77.5) 687.5) 363.1 4.2) 325.1 12.2 1.3 1.0 3.5 £m... 104.0 1.2 
A REEL, Te 436. 0 159.3] 77.9] 724.6) 373.4 4.2} 327.0 13.7 1.3 1.0 4.0 4. 6) . 112.0 1.3 
Spee Ses 442.2) 159.5) 78.5) 759.2) 382.1 4.2} 329.3 12.3 1.4 1.0 4.1 5. 5}. 83. 3 8 
RO. eS A 451.0 159. 8 78.7 792. 8 391.9 4.2 332. 5 13. 4 1.5 1.3 4.5 8.3). 87.1 5 
PR | eee 458. 5 159.9} 79.2) 814.4) 399.2 4.2) 336.5 12. 3 1.3 5 4.5 8. 3} _- 77.9 .4 
eS) ee 466. 7 160.2} 79.7] 833.9) 403.2 4.3) 339.0 11.9 1.4 9 4.4 7.6 65. 7 -3 
can Bee 475.6 160. 7 80.1 854.7 411.1 4.3 344. 1 14.2 1.7 1.2 4.2 = UB 72.3 -6 
cet Oe ee 482. 2 161.2} 80.9 875. 6 421.8 4.3 350. 9 14.2 1.6 1.2 3.7 ae 63. 3 of 
Se ieee lite byte 492. 3 162. 1 82. 2 901. 4 434. 4 4.3 358. 7 15.5 1.6 1.2 3.8 oe 63. 6 -8 
Pees eee, Cee ere 500. 6 162.8 83. 2 929. 6 445.7 4.3 364.7 14.6 1.5 1.5 3.9 eee 71.4 9 
Payments !? 
$458, 896) $458, zes| $683| $51, 630|$299, 001). ......- $2) $09, 992].......].......- $4,062) $3, 395)..._.._- 
501,664) 499,532|__.._.._| 40,001) 53, 694] 299, 660}____.__- 444) 96,370) $1, 278)__-..--- 4, 401 . =e 
-| 969,600} 575,814)._....._| 96,766) 56, 118) 301, 277)__._._- 1, 383} 101, 492} 10, 478 $291 4, 604 . 
.--|}1, 043, 160} 608, 095)__.___-- 107, 282| 58, 331) 307, 512)______-- 1, 451} 109, 192) 13,896) 1,926) 4,952) 3, 553)__.____- 
.{1, 188, 630| 654,041) $21,074) 114, 166] 62,019) 317,851] $7, 784 1, 448] 105, 696) 11,736 2, 497 5, 810 7 
.|1, 085, 489) 726,631) 55,141) 119,913) 64,933) 320, 561) 25, 454 1, 559} 111, 799) 13, 328 3, 421 6, 170 SS 
1, 130,721} 780,369) 80,305) 122, 806) 68, 115) 325,265) 41, 702 1, 603} 111, 193) 15, 038 4,114 6, 108 >.) [eee q 
921, 466} 840,906) 97, 257| 125, 795) 72,961) 331,350) 57, 763 1, 704) 116. 133) 17, 830 5, 560 7, 344 4,350} $2,860) 80,560) 79, 643 917 
1943 , i 
November__-_____- 75, 863 72, 221 8, 566} 10,615) 6,228) 28, 204 5, 284 142} 10,244) 1, 442 437 419 329 310 3, 582 3, 540 42 
December... _-_-- 77, 856 73, 540 8, 686} 10,643) 6,280) 28, 574 5, 422 148} 10,249] 1, 468 445 902 334 289 4, 316 4, 274 42 
1944 
January .........- 80, 074 74, 728 8, 880} 10,637] 6,319] 29, 523 5, 568 141} 10,502) 1,584 402 563 316 292 5, 346 5, 271 75 
February. -______- 85, 300 79, 077 9,138) 10,665) 6,356) 31, 886 5, 763 147) 11,638} 1,725 531 587 345 297 6, 224 6, 156 67 
Bieroh........... 87, 518 80, 095 9,313} 10,629 , 402) 32, 897 5, 944 145} 10,932| 1,936 487 685 406 319 7, 423 7, 344 79 
| eae 88, 132 82, 613 9, 439} 10,707) 6,426) 35, 303 6, 035 148} 10,897) 1,721 554 572 416 395 5, 519 5, 471 48 
eae 90, 442 84, 641 9, 659} 10,741) 6,412) 36, 290 6, 209 150; 10,960] 1, 867 586 739 433 595 5, 802 5, 771 31 
| See 90, 311 85,061) 9,810} 10,712) 6,454) 36, 258 6, 316 146} 11,457) 1,712 518 625 457 596 5, 250 5, 224 26 
July - . 96, 347 91, 97’ 9| 9,999} 10,798) 6,536) 41,925 6, 364 147; 12,589) 1,656 557 468 392 547 4, 368 4, 347 21 
August __ ee 96, 305 91, 4. 59| 10, 236; 10,843) 6,506) 40, 369 6, 549 148) 12,547) 1,968 661 712 13 419 502 4, 846 4, 808 38 
Septem ber__.____- 97, 506 93, 219} 10, = 10, 889| 6,549) 41, 524 6, 775 151} 13,004) 1,962 602 684 13 369 422 4, 287 4, 247 40 
Detober._......... 99, 336; 94,940) 10,573) 11,040) 6,659] 42,271 7,012 147} 13,038) 2,138 570 708 13 375 404 4, 396 4, 350 46 
Novem ber--_____-- 101, aad 96, 739} 10, 770) 10,982) 6, 673)!3 43, 303 7, 172 147 \" 13, 28 56) 2, nay = 827 13 389 364 4, 968 4, 918 51 
| 














1 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits 
under Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability 
payments to veterans. 

2? Number and amount of primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children 
of , Primary beneficiaries. Partly estimated. 

3 Annuitants and pensioners as of 20th of month; includes disability benefici- 
aries. Payments represent amounts certified, minus cancelations. Widows 
receiving both survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted twice, but 2 or 
more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted as 1. ‘Monthly 
payments to survivors include annuities to widows under joint and survivor 
elections and 12-month death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 

4 Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under joint and 
survivor elections; not adjusted for suspension of annuities of persons reemployed 
under National Defense Acts of June 28, 1940, and Jan. 24, 1942. Payments 
principally from civil-service retirement and disability fund but include also 
payments from Canal Zone retirement and disability fund and Alaska Railroad 
retirement and disability fund administered by Civil Service Commission. 
Monthly retirement payments include accrued annuities to date of death paid to 
survivors. Refunds to employees leaving the service, which were previously 
included in this table, will be summarized twice a year in the Bulletin. 

’ Number of veterans receiving pensions and compensation and amount of 
payments. 

6 Number and amount of widow’s, 


widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s 
benefits. Partly estimated. 


7 Number of widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans on whose 
account payments were made and amount of payments. 

§ Number and amount of survivor payments with respect to deaths of covered 
workers under both the 1935 and 1939 acts, and, for the period January 1937- 
August 1939, payments to covered workers at age "65 totaling $9.9 million, which 
are not survivor payments. 

® Number and amount of payments for burial of deceased veterans. 

210 Number represents average weekly number of benefit recipients. Annual 
amounts under State unemployment compensation laws adjusted for voided 
benefit checks; monthly amounts unadjusted. 

11 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unem- 
ployment in a 14-day registration period. 1941, 1942, and 1943 annual amounts 
adjusted for underpayments and recoveries of overpayments; monthly figures 
unadjusted. 

12 Data represent payments to individuals and exclude cost of administration. 
Payments under the Social Security and Railroad Retirement Acts (including 
retroactive payments) and payments under Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act are amounts certified; payments under Civil Service Commission and Vet- 
erans Administration are disbursements minus cancelations; Rhode Island 
sickness compensation and State unemployment insurance payments are checks 
issued by State agencies. Totals are sums of unrounded figures; therefore may 
differ slightly from sums of rounded figures. 

13 Preliminary estimate. 
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in November represent about 587,000 
families. The 250,000 monthly bene- 
ficiaries receiving monthly retirement, 
disability, or survivor payments under 
the railroad and civil-service retire- 
ment programs equal approximately 
the number of families receiving bene- 
fits, since these programs do not pro- 
vide supplementary payments for 
wives and children of retired or dis- 
abled workers and since monthly 
benefits are not paid to more than one 
survivor per deceased annuitant. The 
1.3 million monthly beneficiaries un- 
der the veterans’ program represent 
at least 1.2 million families. 


Service Rensions for Survivors of 
World War I Veterans 


Service pensions for widows and 
children of veterans of World War I 
were provided through enactment of 
Public Law No. 483 (78th Cong.) on 
December 14, 1944. The new law 
amends Public Law No. 484 (73d Cong., 
June 28, 1934) which, in its earlier 
form, authorized pensions for the sur- 
vivors of World War I veterans who 
did not die from service-connected 
causes but had a service-connected 
disability at the time of death. The 
new legislation makes pensions pay- 
able to the widows and children of 
World War I veterans who had no 
service-connected disability at the 
time of death but who had served 90 
days or more or were discharged be- 
cause of disability incurred in line of 
duty. Discharge must have been un- 
der conditions other than dishonor- 
able. 

The monthly rates of the new serv- 
ice pensions are the same as the rates 
payable under Public Law No. 484 
after amendment on May 27, 1944 
(Public No. 312, 78th Cong.) :* 





bot og ee $35. 00 
Widow with 1 child_._....-...-....- a 45. 00 

Each additional child 5.00 
One eblid, no WOW... . ...25....2266-22<--- 18. 00 
Two children, no widow (equally divided)_ 27.00 
Three children, no widow (equally divided). 36.00 


Each additional child (total amount equally 
divided) 


The increase in rates enacted on 
May 27 was not accompanied by a 
corresponding change in the maxi- 
mum monthly payment to a family. 
Public Law No. 483 now raises the 
maximum from $64 to $74. The new 
legislation retains the same income 
limitation imposed by the earlier 
legislation for survivors of World 
War I veterans whose deaths are from 


1§ee the Bulletin, June 1944, pp. 2, 
39-40. 


Chart 1.—Income payments to individuals, January 1929-November 1944.1 
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1 Monthly average for each quarter for the period 1929-43; monthly data thereafter. 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


non-service-connected causes: bene- 
fits are not payable to a widow alone 
or a child whose annual income ex- 
ceeds $1,000, or to a widow with a child 
or children whose annual income ex- 
ceeds $2,500. In determining annual 
income, payments of war-risk term 
insurance, U. S. Government Life 
(converted) Insurance, and adjusted 
compensation are not considered. 

To be eligible for service pensions, 
widows must have been married to the 
deceased veteran prior to the enact- 
ment of Public Law No. 483 or for 10 or 
more years. A widow’s right to pen- 
sion is terminated permanently by her 
remarriage. The definition of “child” 
is that used frequently in veterans’ 
legislation; it includes unmarried 
children under age 18 or under age 21 
if completing education, and children 
without regard to age if prior to age 
18 they become permanently incapable 
of self-support because of mental or 
physical defect. 

Since 1932, several attempts have 
been made to provide outright service 
pensions for survivors of World War I 
veterans. The 26-year period between 
the end of the war and the enactment 
of the present law is somewhat longer 
than the elapsed time between other 
wars and service-pension legislation. 
In effect, however, the pensions of 
Public Law No. 484 (June 1934) were 
practically service pensions because 
liberalizing amendments had gradu- 
ally reduced the degree of service-con- 
nected disability which a veteran had 


to have at the time of his death from 


30 percent to a fraction of a percent. 
By legislation enacted in 1924, vet- 
erans who became disabled prior to 
January 1, 1925, were presumed to 
have service-connected disabilities. 
Many veterans disabled as of that 
date failed to file applications, and a 
later attempt to extend the presump- 
tive period to January 1, 1930, passed 
the House and Senate but was vetoed 
by President Hoover. The present 
legislation will therefore include the 
families of many veterans who could 
have established presumptive service- 
connected disability had they filed 
under the 1924 legislation or had the 
attempts to extend the presumptive 
period been successful. The amend- 
ments of Public Law No. 483 were so 
drafted that any World War I case in 
which entitlement could have been 
established under Public Law No. 484 
in its form prior to amendment will 
be eligible under the new law. 
Payments under the new amend- 
ments will probably not reach their 
estimated peak of more than $300 mil- 
lion annually until 20 or 25 years have 
passed. It is estimated that during 
1945 the amendments would make 
eligible for benefits the dependents of 
approximately 163,000 deceased World 
War I veterans whose deaths were 
not due to service, at a cost for the 
first year of approximately $75 mil- 
lion. Since, however, experience of 
the Veterans Administration indicates 
that not more than half of those en- 
titled will apply and receive payments 
the first year, the actual expenditure 
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for 1945 is estimated at about $37.5 
million to dependents of 81,500 de- 
ceased veterans. The effect of the ex- 
pansion may be judged by comparison 
with the number of cases receiving 
payments under Public Law No. 484 
before the new amendments: during 
1944, pensions were paid to the sur- 
vivors of approximately 27,000 World 
War I veterans whose deaths were 
from non-service-connected causes 
but who had service-connected dis- 
abilities. 

Although Public Law No. 312 (May 
1944) had extended the provisions of 
Public Law No. 484 to the survivors of 
a World War II veteran whose death 
was not due to service but who had a 
service-connected disability at the 
time of death, the current legislation 
does not affect World War II cases; 
widows and children of World War II 
veterans are not eligible for pensions 
unless the deceased veteran had a 
service-connected disability. 


Financial and 
Economic Data 


Social Insurance Contributions 
November collections of employer 
and employee contributions for old- 
age and survivors insurance raised 
the amount collected in the first 11 
months of 1944 to $1,312 million (table 
5), well above the total in any preced- 
ing calendar year, and an indication 
that 1944 taxable pay rolls would 
probably exceed the 1943 record high. 
Public Law No. 495, approved on De- 
cember 16, continues existing contri- 
bution rates of 1 percent each on em- 
ployers and employees throughout 
1945—the ninth successive year dur- 
ing which contributions have been 
payable at the 1-percent rates. 
October-November collections, 
which represented the great bulk of 
insurance contributions paid on third- 
quarter pay rolls, were $7.6 million 
above those in the same 2 months of 
1943 but about 6 percent below col- 
lections during the first 2 months of 
the preceding quarter in 1944. This 
decline resulted chiefly from the op- 
eration of the $3,000 limit on annual 
taxable wages, which exempts from 
taxation proportionately more of to- 
tal wages and salaries in covered em- 
ployment as the year advances; the 
total covered earnings of many work- 
ers rose above $3,000 during the third 
quarter of 1944 and insurance con- 


tributions fell off accordingly. This 
phenomenon of a decline in collec- 
tions based on third-quarter employ- 
ment first appeared in 1943. In pre- 
ceding years the continuing increase 
in taxable pay rolls blurred the in- 
fluence of the maximum limit on col- 
lections, but the rate of growth in 
total pay rolls in 1943 and 1944 has 
not been large enough to offset this 
influence. 

Averages for several economic in- 
dexes and Federal insurance contri- 
butions by quarter are shown in table 
3. In the third quarter the index of 
industrial 
points from the second quarter and 
was 4 percent less than in the third 
quarter of 1943. The indexes of wage 
earners and of pay rolls in manufac- 
turing were 2.0 and 5.4 points, respec- 
tively, below the averages for the pre- 
ceding quarter. Higher third-quarter 
earnings in nonmanufacturing em- 
ployment are presumably responsible 
in part for the fact that fourth-quar- 
ter contributions were larger than in 
1943 despite a decline in all three of 
the indexes. 

The seasonally adjusted Federal 
Reserve Board index of industrial out- 
put for November was the same as 
that for October and 15 points below 
the November 1943 figure. The BLS 
wage-earner index for manufacturing 
industries declined further in Novem- 
ber to 153.4. Substantial increases 
from October occurred in both ad- 
justed and unadjusted indexes of de- 
partment-store sales; the November 
figure for the former was 29 points 
above the November 1943 figure of 181. 
The BLS index of cost of living rose to 
126.5, as contrasted with 126.4 in Oc- 
tober and 124.2 in November 1943; 
the retail price index also increased 
slightly. 

Employer taxes collected under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act dur- 
ing November raised the cumulative 
total for the first 11 months of the 
year to $183 million, about 14 percent 
above the corresponding 1943 figure. 
Contributions collected under State 
unemployment compensation pro- 
grams in October and November to- 
taled $313 million. On the basis of 
this figure, it seemed likely that 
fourth-quarter contributions would be 
less than the amount in the preceding 
quarter, chiefly, as in the case of Fed- 
eral insurance contributions, because 
of the operation of the $3,000 limit on 
taxable wages. 


production declined 2° 


Collections of the two Federal so- 
cial security taxes accounted for 11 
percent of the total receipts of the 
Federal Government during Novem- 
ber under general and special ac- 
counts, and 7 percent of such receipts 
during the first 2 months of the quar- 
ter combined (table 4). Total Federal 
receipts during October and Novem- 
ber were only $120 million more than 
in the corresponding months of 1943, 
an increase of less than 3 percent, in 
contrast to the 200-percent increase 
between October-November 1943 and 
the corresponding months of 1942. 


Grants to States and Administrative 
Expenditures 


Expenditures for greiiea to States 
and administration under the Social 
Security Act totaled $39.1 million in 
November, $1.4 million less than in 
November 1943. The total for the first 
5 months of the current fiscal year 
(table 6) was 11 percent below that 
for the corresponding period of 1943- 
Table 3.—Average indexes of industrial 

production, wage earners, wage-earner 

pay rolls, and Federal insurance con- 

tributions, by quarter, 1939-44 

[Corrected to Jan. 3, 1945] 








tan Federal 
Tndew ndex | insur- 
' of in- | Index | of | ance 
Year and dustriallof wage) W8e- | con- 
quarter produc-|earners? earner tribu- 
tion 1 Pay | tions: 
rolls 2 | [in mil- 
lions] 
1939 
First i> aml 100 95.3 93.7 | $133.3 
Second....._.... 100 96. 4 94.4 139. 5 
a 110 100.8 99.3 141.8 
Pourtn......<..=: 125 107.6 112.7 153.1 
1940 
ee 115 104.0 107.5 148.6 
EES 118 102. 4 106. 4 161.2 
: as 127 107.7 114.6 164.7 
Fourth...._____- 138 116.1 129. 5 162.8 
1941 
er 144 119.9 139.6 170.9 
Se 158 | 128.8] 160.7 192. 2 
, Se 170 138. 4 178.5 207.7 
EE oc wastaped 175 141.4 191.3 218.5 
1942 
| es Re 180 | 142.1] 208.0 222.8 
Second....-..... 191 | 148.1] 228.2 246.7 
| Sas 206} 156.7 | 253.1 264.5 
Fourth .........6. 220} 162.4| 279.7 278.5 
1943 
SRS 228 | 166.3 | 297.6 276. 7 
Se 238 167.9 313.4 310.7 
__ Beare 245 170. 2 321.9 333. 2 
WOUrtR... 0. 245 170.3 332. 5 318.8 
1944 
Levee 239 165. 5 326.6 290. 5 
Second ........... 236 159. 4 318.0 349. 6 
_) ee 234 | 157.4 | 312.6 348. 8 
Punt. <2...<-- (4) (4) (4) 326. 7 

















1 Based on unadjusted monthly index of Federal 
Reserve Board; 1935-39=100. 

2 Based on BLS unadjusted monthly index of 
weekly wages and wage-earner pay rolls in manu- 
facturing industries; 1939100. 

8 Contributions reported for 1 quarter are based 
on wages earned in covered employment in preceding 
quarter. 

4 Not available. 
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44. The $2.1 million for administra- 
tive expenses of the Social Security 
Board during November brought fis- 
cal-year expenditures to 36 percent of 
the appropriation for the year. These 
expenditures were 9 percent below 
those in July-November 1943. 
November expenditures of $36.3 mil- 
lion for grants to States raised to 44 
percent the proportion of total ap- 
propriations expended for the eight 
programs during the fiscal year. Ex- 


penditures for this purpose in the 
July—November period were $26.4 mil- 
lion below those during the first 5 
months of the fiscal year 1943-44. 
Fiscal-year expenditures through No- 
vember for each of the four grants- 
in-aid programs administered by the 
Social Security Board were below 
those of the previous year. Grants to 
States under the Social Security Act 
by the Children’s Bureau were 29 per- 
cent below those during the first 5 


months of the preceding fiscal year. 


Expenditures 

Federal expenditures of $305 million 
under the Social Security Act, includ- 
ing an appropriation of $265 million to 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund, represented 4 percent of 
total Federal expenditures during No- 
vember, practically the same propor- 
tion as in November 1943. Total Fed- 


eral expenditures from general and 


Table 4.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by specified period, 1936-44 


[In millions] 




















































































































| 
General and special accounts | Public debt 
—— Expenditures 4 of Federal Government 
Under the 
Under the Social Railroad Trust 
Security Act Retirement ac- 
Board Excess | counts, Old- 
Rail rysy etc.,§ — age Rail 
. ail- (+) or | excess and |Unem- 4 
Period road Net ap- expend-| receipts — survi- | ploy- foes 
Social | Tetire- propria- itures | (+) OF | pelance| Total | vors | ment “ oe All 
secu. | Ment | ay Admin.| tions Trans-| All (—) jexpend- insur- | trust a other 
:Total' | i and Total 1)*;. and itures ance | fund * 
rity | unem- | Other istra- | trans. | Ad- | fers to! other t count 
taxes 2 vA tive ex- : min- | rail- =) rust 
Ploy- penses fers tO | istra- | road fund 
ment and | Old-age | ‘tive | retire- 
taxes $ grants er ke ex- | ment 
to a penses|} ac- 
States 5 ance count 
trust 
fund 
Ss ‘ane ome eet eo 
Fiscal year: | | 
ae $5, 294 $252 (7) $5, 042) $8, 442 $183) $265) | | $7, pos — $3, 149) +$374) — $128 $36, 425 $267 $312}....... $35, 846 
1037-38.........- 6, 242 604 $150} 5,488) 7,626 291 387) 3 $146 6,7 —1, 384| {= —338) 37, 165 662 872 
1938-39_......... 5, 668 631 109} 4,928) 9,210 342 503 | 3 107; 8, 35 —3, 542) +890| +622) 40,440) 1,177| 1,267 67| 37,929 
, 5, 925 712 126| 5,087 , 53 379 539} 8} 121| 8,490) —3,612} -+137| —947) 42,968) 1,738) 1,710 79| 39, 441 
a 8, 269 788 144) 7,337) 13,372 447 661} 7| 124} 12, 133} —5, 103} —148} +742) 48,961) 2,381) 2,273 74| 44, 
oS ee 13, 668) 1,016 178} 12, 474) 33, 265 501 869) 10 141| 31, 744|—19, 598) —3, 506 +358) 72,422) 3,202) 3,139 92) 65, 
Sai inesediakas 23, 385) 1, 289 219) 21,877) 79, 282) 504) 1 103} 8 215) 77, 452|—55, 897| —1, 861! +6, 515 136, 696} 4,237) 4,367 178/127, 914 
| a 4 1, 472 279) 43, 657 , 519 1,2 6 263| 92, 955|—49, 595) —4, 051/+-10, 662/201, 003) 5,409) 5, 870 319/189, 405 
5 months ended: 
November 1942_- 5, 596 563 61) 4,972) 29, 134 243} 528} 4 146} 28, 213)—23, 538 —64) +91) 96,116) 3,393) 3, 588 185) 88, 950 
November 1943 14, 940 674 75| 14,191) 38, 194 240) 635 2) 194) 37, 123|—23, 254 —756| +5, 452/166, 158) 4,499) 5, 056 321}156, 282 
November 1944 15, 558 701 92! 14, 765) 40, 671 213} 661 3 239 39, 555|—25, 113 +745|—10, 366 215, 005} 5,677) 6,546 500/202, 282 
1943 | | 
November. --_---- 2, 370} 284 8| 2,078) 8,110 40 y | i) a Sere 7, 799| —5, 740 +290) —4, 338/166, 158} 4,499) 5,056 321/156, 282 
December-.-.------ 5, 737 5 56) 5,676) 7,453 24 1 | ee 7, 427| —1, 716 —667| —2, 664/165,877| 4,779] 5,095 310) 155, 693 
1944 
SOS. ....5..... 2,779 48 1} 2,730) 7,602 58 32) 34) 7, 478) —4, 823} -—14 —55|170, 659) 4,768) 5,166 333/160, 392 
February - - - - 2, 754 369 4| 2,381) 8,112 3 Ya?) ae 7, 829| —5, 359} —173 +6, 916|183, 107| 4,868) 5,427 322/172, 490 
March. ...--. a 6, 576 8 61) 6,507) 8, 528 35) . a. hs eee 8, 491 —1, 952) —2, 205) —2, 549|184, 715) 5,012) 5, 466 311/173, 926 
2 - 3, 119} 7 3,081} 7,890 53} 32) (7) 34) 7,771) —4, 772| +193) —4,327|184,967| 5,012) 5,494 174, 127 
: | ee - 3, 256 324 14; 2,918) 8, 598) 44) 306| yt el Se 8, 248) —5, 342 +185| —3, 757|186, 366) 5,012) 5,774 322/175, 258 
Ee 6, 249 6 68) 6,175) 8,627 | 32) = ©) &...... 8, 593} —2, 378 —613)}+11, 646/201, 003) 5,409) 5,870 319)189, 405 
EES -_ 2, 212) 55 1} 2,156) 8, 159) 53) 49| 1 205) 7,851) —5, 947 +133) +1, 756/208, 574) 5,397) 5,913 513/196, 751 
August _.-.------| 2,859] 305 14 2,540] 8.4101 8.39 291} (7) |------ 198 080| —5,551| +70] —4; 252/209, 802| 5,397] 6,211]  502|197, 692 
September ----_.- 5, 927 4 60} 5,863) 7,931 34) 1) i | a | 7, 895] —2,004| —244| —2, 555/209, 496) 5,677) 6,245 490) 197, 
October. -_--- sie 2, 054! 59 1} 1,994} 8,078) 50} 54 1 34) 7, 9% 39) —6, 023} +148) —5, 127|210,244| 5,677) 6, 268 512/197, 787 
November--------| 2 606 278 15) 2,213] 8, 083) 39) 285] (7) |-.----- 7, 789) —5, 587 +639|  —188)215,005| 5,677) 6,546) 500|202, 





1 Beginning July 1940, Treasury reports of net receipts and expenditures of 
general and special accounts exclude appropriations to old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund minus reimbursements to Treasury for administrative 
expenses; such net appropriations are included in this table for comparison with 
previous periods. 

2 Represents collections under Federal Insurance Contributions Act and Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act. 

8 Represents total collections under Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent of 
collections under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (see table 5, footnote 5). 

4 Checks cashed and returned to Treasury. Excludes public-debt retirement. 

5 Includes administrative expenses under Wagner-Peyser Act for employment 
service administration, July 1940-Decem ber 1941, but excludes grants to States 
under that act; the latter are included in “all other.” From Jan. 1 through 
Nov. 30, 1942, includes Federal expenditures for operation of employment serv- 
ices in the States. Excludes administrative expenses incurred by Treasury prior 
to July 1940 in administration of title II of Social Security Act and Federal] Insur- 
ance Contributions Act. Also excludes funds for disease and sanitation investi- 
gations of Public Health Service. For fiscalfyear 1943-44 includes expenditures 


from $4,095,411 transferred to Social Security Board from War Manpower Com- 
mission for employment office facilities and services. 

6 Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight of 
gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other than retire- 
ment of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 

7 Less than $500,000 

8 Excludes Social Security Board administrative expenses for August. Because 
of unavoidable circumstances affecting Treasury bookkeeping operations, August 
administrative expenditures were not drawn against Social Security Board appro- 
priation accounts but against another account; the August figure in Daily State- 
ment of the U. S. Treasury, therefore, includes none of expenditures actually 
made during month, but represents an advance from another account. Neces- 
sary adjustments are reflected in the September figure. 

‘ ® Includes Social Security Board administrative expenses for August. See 
ootnote 8. 


EF Source? Daily Statement cf the U. S. Treasury. 
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special accounts in November re- 
mained close to the monthly average 
for the entire year, although all ex- 
penditures other than those under the 
Social Security Act and Railroad Re- 
tirement Board were at their lowest 
point since April. The $5.6 billion 
excess of expenditures over receipts 
was financed almost wholly by an in- 
crease of $4.8 billion in the public 
debt, in connection with the sixth war 
loan drive; the general fund balance 
was drawn upon only slightly. The 
social security trust funds absorbed 
about 6 percent of the increase during 
the month in debt issues outstanding, 
and on November 30 the combined in- 
vestment holdings of the two funds 


comprised 5.8 percent of the total in- 
terest-bearing public debt. The com- 
puted average rate of interest on that 
debt was 1.932 percent on November 
30, as compared with 1.937 percent on 
October 31 and 1.944 percent at the 
end of November 1943. 


Status of Trust Accounts 


Receipts of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund, consist- 
ing wholly of contributions appropri- 
ated, exceeded expenditures from the 
fund by $246 million during November 
and raised total assets for the first 
time to more than $6 billion, $1.2 bil- 
lion more than the amount on Novem- 
ber 30, 1943. There were no invest- 


ment transactions during November, 
and total investment holdings re- 
mained at $5,677 million—$643 million 
in 244-percent publicly issued Treas- 
ury bonds, $4,386 million in special 
Treasury notes at rates varying from 
1% percent to 2% percent, and $648 
million of 1%-percent certificates of 
indebtedness. The average rate of 
interest on these investments was 
2.179 percent, as compared with 2.243 
percent on November 30, 1943. 
November expenditures from the 
fund in the form of benefit payments 
were about 1 percent below those in 
October. This does not indicate an 
actual decrease in benefit payments, 





Table 5.—Social insurance taxes under selected programs, by 
specified period, 1936-44 


[In thousands] 





Old-age and 


survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 



































. Railroad 
Period Federal a — Federal | unem- 
insurance) © i thei io es t|_unem- | ployment 
contribu-| 224 ‘heir | ployment) »)5vment| insurance 
tions | &™Ploy- | contribu-|" taxes | contribu- 
ees ? tions 3 tions § 
Cumulative through 
November 1944.______ $6, 524, 207/$1, 251, 904!$7, 896, 979) 6 $941, 794) $461, 713 
Fiscal year: 
See 194, 346 345 (7) 6 57, 751 
eee 514, 406 150, 132 (7) 6 90, 104 
ree 530, 358) 109, 257 803, 007 100, 86 
1930-40. ......_.. 604, 694) 120, 967 853, 955 107, 523 
1940-41... _ 690, 555; 136, 942 888, 450 97, 677 
1941-42.____- 895, 619| 170, 012| 1,093,901} 119, 944 
1942-43______ .-| 1, 130,495) 208, 795) 1, 217, 737 158, 361 
TTT ree 1, 292, 122] 267,065] 1,353,272] 179,909] 121, 518 
5 months ended: 
November 1942._______ 539, 516 58, 233 572, 351 23, 485 25, 180 
November 1943..______ 648, 356 71, 619 683, 012 25, 850 29, 125 
November 1944._______ 671, 612 88, 391 650, 193 29, 656 35, 418 
1943 
273, 587) 8, 206 196, 735 10, 478 1, 523 
3, 671) 52, 914 9, 273 1, 145 27, 069 
January 33, 849 1, 231 128, 789 14, 222 211 
February 252, 219 4, 055 175, 358 116, 529 750 
cig ee 4, 404 58, 581 11, 385 3, 559 28, 479 
April____- 35, 136 354 150, 189 3, 265 78 
_ey..... 309, 381 13, 434 175, 229 14, 250 975 
June. .._. 5, 107 64, 877 20, 037 1, 089 34, 832 
_. as 51, 751 1, 395 172, 482 2, 948 57 
August 293, 279 14, 182 160, 332 11, 727 1, 099 
September 3, 814 56, 936 4, 369 666 33, 105 
October 55, 427 1, 464 169, 221 3, 160 48 
November 267, 340 14, 414 143, 789 11, 154 1,110 














1 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, payable by employers and employees. 

2 Federal tax effective Mar. 1, 1936, payable by carriers and employees. 

3 Represents contributions plus penalties and interest collected from employ- 
ers and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing accounts. 
Data include contributions based on wages from railroad industry prior to 
July 1, 1939. Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 2, 1945. 

4 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable by employers only. Amounts paid into 
State unemployment funds not included. 

5 Tax effective July 1, 1939, payable by employers only. Amounts differ 
from figures in table 4, which represent only the 10 percent deposited in general 
and special accounts of Treasury. 

6 Includes $40,561,886 subsequently refunded to States which did not collect 


taxes on 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid full tax to the Federal 
Government. 


7 Not available. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





since the figure represents checks 


Table 6.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for admin- 
istrative expenses wre geo to States under the Social Security 
Act, by specified period, 1943-45 


{In thousands] 



































Fiscal year 1943-44 | Fiscal year 1944-45 
Teen Expend- Expend- 
ae Appro- | itures | Appro- | itures 
pria- through pria- through 
tions! | Novem-| tions! | Novem- 
ber? ber 2 

OR ioe ce nate ccepiadateaat $498, 091 | $240, 161 | $480,607 | $212, 793 

Administrative expenses ----------- 26, 118 13, 185 25, 807 12, 245 
Federal Security Agency, Social 

Security Board ?__.._.._.....-- 25, 451 9, 913 25, 221 8, 992 
Department of Labor, Children’s 

TT RE IEE 417 178 421 168 
Department of Commerce, Bu- 

reau of the Census. ..-.--.--.-- 250 122 165 54 

Department of the Treasury 4--- (5) 2,971 (5) 3, 030 

Grants to States................... 471, 973 226,976 | 454, 800 200, 548 

Federal Security Agency-.------- 460,773 | 221,562 | 443,600 196, 700 

Social Security Board_--------- 449,773 | 215,824 | 432,600 190, 862 

Old-age assistance-_------_--- 336, 350 164, 551 144, 409 

Aid to dependent children _-- 65, 000 27, 679 |> 403, 600 23, 941 

Aid to the blind---.-..--...-- 9, 000 4,795 4, 458 
Unemployment compensa- 

tion administration. ------- 6 39, 423 18, 799 29, 000 18, 055 

Public Health Service: 

Public health work ----.----- 11,000 5, 739 11, 000 5, 838 
Department of Labor, Children’s 

a ee eer 11, 200 5, 414 11, 200 3, 848 
Maternal and child health serv- 

ERE AE EE 5, 820 3, 068 5, 820 1, 862 

Services for crippled children - - 3, 870 1, 669 3, 870 1,317 

Child welfare services-----.-...- 1,510 677 1,510 668 

















1 Includes, for 1943-44, transfer of $4,095,411 from War Manpower Commission 
for employment office facilities and services. 

2 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 

3 Represents appropriations and expenditures for salaries and some miscel- 
laneous items; excludes other miscellaneous expenditures of the Board made 
from Federal Security Agency appropriations. Includes amounts expended 
by the Board in administration of title II of the act, reimbursed to general fund 
of Treasury. 

4 Represents amounts expended by Treasury in administration of title II of 
Social Security Act and Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed to 
general fund of Treasury. 

5 Not available. 

6 Includes $4,095,411 transferred from WMC for employment office facilities 
and services—$2,150,000 transferred on Nov. 5, 1943, and $1,945,411 transferred 
on Apr. 15, 1944. 


Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily Statement 
ofthe U. S. Treasury (expenditures). 
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Table 7.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1936-44 
[In thousands] 
Receipts | Expenditures Assets 
Period Transfers Reimburse- Net total of Cash with Credit of Total ts 
and appro- Interest | Benefit pay- | ment for ad- | U.S. Govern-| disbursing | fund account — a of 
priations to received ? ments 3 ministrative | ment securities | officer at end at end of ae + 
trust fund ! expenses 4 acquired § of period period ¢ pert 
er, through November 1944 Z $6, 382, 989 $408, 377 $635, 002 $137, 044 $5, 676, 834 $28, 680 $313, 806 $6, 019, 320 
iscal year: | 
I ak ke ican canenm a canes cman sae eee 265, 000 2, 262 ES eee 267, 100 73 62 267, 235 
1937-38 __ gis ane ean ne 387, 000 15, 412 5, 404 |... - 395, 200 1, 931 113, 012 777, 243 
8 SS See or eb Je 503, 000 26, 951 "| eee 514, 900 3, 036 66 1 180, 302 
1939-40___ @ 550, 000 42, 489 15, 805 12, 288 560, 900 6, 098 f 9 744, 698 
StS a itnn once evoeaceubhakadasee 688, 141 55, 958 64, 342 26, 840 642, 500 10, 778 6, 238 2, 397, 615 
1941-42. __ , 895, 619 71, 007 110, 281 26, 766 821, 034 3 5, 176 3, 227, 194 
PAG honcasensldideseannsane beans 1, 130, 495 87, 403 149, 304 27, 492 1, 035, 200 24, 495 6, 966 4, 268, 296 
1943-44. _ 1, 292, 122 103, 177 184, 597 32, 607 1, 172, 036 21, 384 16, 136 5, 446, 391 
5 months ended: 
pS Se ae Sere | 539, 516 1,001 57, 577 11, 838 191, 461 29, 480 275, 720 3, 698, 296 
November 1943___ ....--- 648, 356 562 71, 233 13, 707 262, 051 27, 152 306, 237 4, 832, 274 
Pe ere ae 671, 612 3, 718 91, 350 11, 050 267, 964 28, 680 313, 806 6, 019, 320 
1943 
IEE, 6 oo cc ncns ccna kena eed 273, 587 ‘ 14, 748 2, 619 euelieaaae 27, 152 306, 237 4, 832, 274 
(lee ; > 3, 671 2, 122 14, 990 2, 619 279, 949 29, 097 12, 527 4, 820, 458 
15, 275 2, 002 —11, 000 30, 816 38, 490 4, 837, 140 
15, 693 2, 002 100, 036 31, 114 172, 679 5, 071, 663 
16, 615 2, 002 144; 000 28, 479 17, 655 5, 058, 004 
16, 494 3, 424 iinceemaite 23, 977 37, 374 5, 073, 221 
17, 126 3, 424 oo ee 22, 838 327, 343 5, 362, 051 
17, 171 3, 424 397, 000 21, 384 16, 136 5, 446, 391 
16, 630 2, 437 —12, 000 24, 747 57, 462 5, 479, 079 
18, 118 2, 437 EE SE Gos 25, 620 329, 312 5, 751, 802 
18, 402 2, 437 279, 964 , 898 34, 760 5, 738, 492 
% i 869  Soiatadd , 69, 326 5, 772, 846 
18, 996 2 SRE wae 28, 680 313, 806 6, 019, 320 


























1 Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 


Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 


2 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 


redeemed, in month of redemption. 


8 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 
4 Figures for October-December 1944, in addition to usual bookkeeping adjust- 
ments for April-June quarter, include additional bookkeeping adjustments for 


expenditures shown in table for fiscal years 1941-42, 1942-43, and 1943-44. 
Corrected figures for these fiscal years will not be shown; therefore figures i in table 
do not reflect actual outlays in the respective years. 


5 Minus figures represent net total of notes redeemed; includes accrued interest. 
6 Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 8.—Status of the railroad retirement account, by specified period, 1938-44 


{In thousands] 




















Receipts Assets at end of period 
PR hm yemenn — 
iat rom appro- enefit bi 
Period dante Sitios priation to | payments! or To credit | To credit 
ro dn 4 received Total trust fund ‘eae of appro- | of disburs- Total 
ci ‘ notes Y¥ | priation? | ing officer 
ee, through November 1944__........| 3 $1, 425, 688 $27, 574 | $1, 453, 262 $1, 355, 688 $869, 143 $500, 500 70, 212 $13, 406 $584, 118 
Fiscal y 
Thsueah June A dénnncethinnitpinidaael 146, 500 1,411 147,911 146, 406 79, 849 66, 200 234 1, 628 68, 062 
1938-39 nate 118, 250 2, 202 120, 452 107, 094 105, 774 7, 200 13, 206 2, 334 82, 740 
1939-40 al 120, 150 2, 283 122, 433 120, 650 113, 099 79, 400 10, 847 1, 826 92, 073 
1940-41. = 3 113, 600 2, 534 116, 134 124, 350 121, 174 74, 000 2, 503 10, 530 87, 033 
1941-42_ den 140, 850 3, 143 143, 993 140, 850 126, 244 91, 500 1, 597 11, 686 104, 782 
i ry m =r 214, 801 5, 777 220, 578 214, 801 130, 465 178, 000 4, 120 12, 776 194, 896 
1943-4 nol 262, 720 9, 837 272, 557 262, 720 134, 416 318, 500 1, 147 13, 390 333, 037 
iets (through November) - -.--.-----.-.-- 308, 817 388 309, 205 238, 817 58, 1 500, 500 70, 212 13, 406 584, 118 
1943 
DE. fe scaticcnadsindbnenneens csatdamqangbigacansagmetes 129 | ae 11, 144 321, 000 68, 633 12, 672 402, 305 
re ee eet Dele ne Ae See me ee 156 |, 11, 006 310, 000 68, 673 12, 693 391, 366 
IE a ncicmenobasrasekenapndatbaee 184 184 34, 000 11, 214 333, 000 34, 700 12, 636 380, 336 
| | eae 211 |) Sees 11, 147 322, 000 34, 722 12, 678 369, 400 
Pi ctishcnnenecinanen 238 | « Se 11, 403 311, 000 34, 748 12, 486 , 235 
| eee 290 290 34, 500 11, 267 333, 500 341 13, 417 347, 258 
ESS Pee 293 SU Eidekdandagsnang 11, 459 , 500 338 13, 254 336, 092 
ee 8, 105 8 At 11, 161 318, 500 1, 147 13, 390 333, 037 
[( 7? 16 308, 833 204, 817 10, 664 512, 500 104, 981 13, 724 631, 205 
EE 48 , |, eae 12, 219 501, 500 105, 101 12, 434 619, 035 
September 76 ), 5, cea 11, 870 490, 500 104, 158 12, 583 607, 242 
iis ndnans 104 104 34, 000 11, 794 512, 500 70, 165 12, 887 595, 552 
November 143 en ees 11, 576 500, 500 70, 212 13, 406 , Ul 
































1 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 


2 Represents balances in appropriation and trust fund accounts, including net 
credit from adjustments such as cancelations and repayments. 


3 Appropriation reduced by transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to prior-service 


to 1937. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


account for collection of service and compensation data of railroad workers prior 












































44 Social Security 
Table 9.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-44} 
[In thousands} 
Railroad unemployment insurance 
Total Net total Unex- State accounts account 
assain at of Treasury| pended 
Period end of —— ae, Bed meesne | bes 
* t end o e r alance . ene alance 
period pr uired 2|* riod | Deposits | Iterest | | With- at end of | Deposits | [aterest ay- | atend of 
q' pe Pp credited | drawals * period P credited Pan period 3 4 

Cumulative through November 1944-| $6, 550,190 | $6, 546, 000 $4, 190 | $7,936, 276 | $355,098 | $2, 280,452 | $6,010,922 | $415, 555 $23,616 | $44,012 | $539, 268 
Fiscal year: 

1936-37 SEE SS a eet ere ee ie 312, 389 293, 386 291, 703 2, 737 1, 000 312, 389 

1937-38 __. 884, 247 559, 705 12, 247 747, 660 15, 172 190, 975 884, 247 

1938-39... 1, 280, 539 395, 000 13, 539 811, 251 26, 837 441, 795 1, 280, 539 

1939-40 ._. 1, 724, 862 443, 000 14, 862 859, 864 37, 524 484, 764 1, 693, 163 

1940-41__- 2, 283, 658 563, 000 10, 658 892, 023 45, 893 537, 343 2, 093, 736 

1941-42. 3, 150, 103 866, 000 11, 103 1, 095, 991 61, 998 368,070 | 2,883, 654 

1942-43__ 4, 372, 460 1, 228, 000 5, 460 1, 217, 686 75, 563 174, 334 4, 002, 570 

NERDS a ere 5, 878, 778 1, 503, 000 8,778 1, 349, 307 88, 526 60, 000 5, 380, 403 
5 months ended: 

November 1942. . ..............-.-.- 3, 635, 512 449, 159 47, 353 568, 012 46 110,380 | 3,341, 331 

November 1943- -- 5, 066, 953 689, 000 10, 953 | oe 20, 336 | 4, 659, 368 ee 218 407, 585 

November 1944. ______- 6, 550, 190 676, 000 4, 190 651, 934 756 22, 172 6, 010, 922 31, 876 69 179 539, 268 

1943 
eS ae ee a Ee 5, 066, 953 288, 000 10, 953 oy ee 3,457 | 4, 659, 368 i > See 42 407, 585 
ee ee ea 5, 146, 745 39, 000 51, 745 14, 238 41, 101 3, 594 4, 711, 113 24, 362 3, 722 37 435, 632 
1944 

SS Sa Eee SO eae are 5, 177, 412 71, 000 11, 412 ee 5,262 | 4,741, 639 56 435, 773 
SE. Ao ee 5, 435, 081 261, 000 8, 081 4) Ee 6,112 | 4,998, 707 7 436, 373 
a a” 2 SES 5, 471, 327 39, 000 5, 327 A 1 eee 6,916 | 5, 009,3 73 461, 931 
TES nc at SEE See ere , 508, 478 28, 000 14, 478 9 SS 6, 567 5, 046, 543 67 461, 935 
eS ee ee ee 5, 780, 782 280, 000 , 782  % aaa 5, 752 5, 318, 010 40 462, 772 
SE a ee ee 5, 878, 778 96, 000 8, 778 20, 431 47, 425 5, 463 5, 380, 403 25 498, 375 
Ea eee ee 5, 925, 618 43, 000 12, 618 head 3, 931 5, 427, 100 24 498, 518 
SE ae ers Sears 6, 215, 750 298, 000 4, 750 _ | aes 4, 550 5, 707, 316 17 508, 433 
0 ee ee 6, 248, 160 34, 000 3, 160 _ aaa 4, 216 5, 709, 979 48 538, 180 
ASS TE SRR Rae Si 6, 301, 412 23, 000 33, 412 57, 245 756 4,882 | 5,763,098 45 538, 313 
EE ee a ee 550, 190 278, 000 4,1 Wy ND Necnccccccs 4, 593 6,010,922 | 900 j.......... 45 539, 268 

















1 Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance, in which are held moneys deposited by Railroad Retirement 
Board and from which Secretary of the Treasury makes benefit payments as 
certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. Contains also separate account 
for each State agency, in which are held all moneys deposited from State unem- 
ployment funds and from which State agencies withdraw amounts as required 
for benefit payments. Totals and balances derived from usrounded figures; 
therefore may differ slightly from sums of rounded figures. 


2 Includes accrued interest. 

3 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $106,079,000 of which $111,000 was transferred from Ken- 
tucky account in July, $1,000 in September and $66,000 in October 1944. 

4 Includes transfers from a unemployment insurance administration fund 
amounting to $38,030,880. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 





cashed during the month and not 
benefits certified, which exceeded 
those in October. The reimbursement 
for administrative expenses continued 
at the reduced rate begun in October 
to adjust for an overreimbursement 
prior to June 30. 

Assets of the railroad retirement 
account at the beginning of November 
totaled $596 million. Treasury notes 
amounting to $12.0 million were re- 
deemed and used to meet benefit pay- 
ments of $11.6 million during the 
month, the difference increasing the 
uninvested cash balance maintained 
by the account. Interest on invest- 
ments added $143,000 to that balance. 
Total assets on November 30 were $584 


million, of which $501 million was in- 
vested and the rest divided between 
the appropriation account and that of 
the disbursing officer. 

Deposits in State accounts in the 
unemployment trust fund totaled $252 
million in November, about 11 per- 
cent less than in the second month 
of the preceding quarter and 13 per- 
cent less than in November 1943. 
State withdrawals for benefit pay- 
ments were $249,000 less than in 
October. As a result of the excess of 
deposits, the aggregate of balances in 
State accounts at the end of the 
month was $248 million more than on 
October 31 and exceeded $6 billion for 
the first time, exceeding the corre- 


sponding figure for November 30, 1943, 
by 29 percent. 

During November the unemploy- 
ment trust fund acquired $278 million 
of 1%-percent special certificates of 
indebtedness, maturing June 30, 1945, 
raising its total investments to more 
than $6.5 billion. On November 30 
these investments consisted of $260 
million in publicly issued 212-percent 
Treasury bonds and $6,286 million in 
1%-percent special certificates of in- 
debtedness. The average rate of in- 
terest on investments held at the end 
of the month was 1.900 percent, as 
compared with 1.901 percent at the 
end of the preceding month and 1.889 
percent on November 30, 1943. 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security’ 


Social Security Board 


Ninth Annual Report of the Social 
Security Board, 1944. Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1944. 82 pp. 15 cents.’ 

In its report to Congress for the 
fiscal year 1943-44, the Social Security 
Board outlines, in Part I, the need for 
extending Federal old-age and surviv- 
ors insurance to permit earnings from 
all types of employment to serve as 
credits toward benefits under that pro- 
gram. The Board also indicates the 
direction and scope of other changes 
in old-age and survivors insurance and 
the modifications of Federal—State un- 
employment compensation and public 
assistance which are necessary if these 
programs are to meet the strains of 
reconversion and the long-range fu- 
ture. Pointing out existing gaps in 
social insurance and assistance, the 
report stresses the desirability of in- 
suring workers against wage loss from 
temporary and permanent disability, 
providing medical service on an insur- 
ance basis, and assuring more equi- 
table distribution of Federal funds for 
public assistance, and reaffirms the 
Board’s belief in the effectiveness and 
economy of a comprehensive national 
system of social insurance to afford a 
basic minimum protection. 

Part II summarizes fiscal-year de- 
velopments in old-age and survivors 
insurance, unemployment compensa- 
tion, and public assistance. The ap- 
pendix includes tables showing the 
distribution of Federal funds appro- 
priated for these programs and data 
for each State on the operation of so- 
cial insurance and public assistance 
under the Social Security Act. 


War and Social Services 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
Going Back to Civilian Life. Wash- 
ington: Public Affairs Press, 1944. 
26 pp. 25 cents. 

The “privileges, opportunities, and 
rights” of returning soldiers. 


*The inclusion of prices of publications 
in this list is intended as a service to the 
reader, but any orders must be directed 
to publishers or booksellers and not to 
the Social Security Board or the Federal 
Security Agency. Federal publications 
for which prices are listed should be or- 
dered from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

1 Note the following errata in the report: 
p. 47, line 9, $18 billion should be $18 
Million; p. 49 title of chart 9, 1944 should 
be 1940. 


HuppDLE, FranK P. “War Veterans 
and Employment.” Editorial Re- 
search Reports, Washington, Vol. 2, 
Dec. 6, 1944, pp. 345-360. $1. 

“Job rights of returning service 
men... need restatement by Con- 
gress to assure full protection of vet- 
erans’ interests and to remove the 
danger of serious clashes with em- 
ployment claims of present civilian 
workers.” : 
Nevuscuutz, Louise. Jobs for the 

Physically Handicapped. N. Y.: 

Bernard Ackerman, 1944. 240 pp. 

$3. 

Short popular descriptions of voca- 
tions open to the physically handicap- 
ped. 

“Re-employment of Veterans: Statu- 
tory and Administrative Sanctions.” 
Lawyers Guild Review, Chicago, Vol. 
4, Sept.-Oct. 1944, pp. 40-44. 50 
cents. 

UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILI- 
TATION ADMINISTRATION. First Re- 
port to Congress on United States 
Participation in Operations of 
UNRRA, as of September 30, 1944. 
Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1944. 43 pp. 10 cents. 


General 


ALTMEYER, ARTHUR J. Next Steps in 
Social Security. Washington, So- 
cial Security Board, 1944. 5 pp. 
Mimeographed. 

Ways in which unemployment in- 
surance and old-age and survivors in- 
surance could be improved and 
strengthened. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. Re- 
port of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor to 
the Sixty-fourth Annual Conven- 
tion, New Orleans, La., November 
20,1944. Washington, 1944. 220 pp. 
Includes statements and recom- 

mendations on social security and 

medical care. 

BAKER, HELEN. The Readjustment of 
Manpower in Industry During the 
Transition from War to Peace. 
Princeton, Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, Department of Economics and 
Social Institutions, Princeton Uni- 
versity, 1944. 112 pp. $1.50. 
Summarizes company planning for 

post-war employment and considers 
the problems involved for manage- 
ment and war workers in reallocating 
manpower, with particular emphasis 
on the employment and reemploy- 
ment rights of veterans. 


BEVERIDGE, Sir WILLIAM, Full Employ- 
ment in a Free Society. London: 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1944. 
429 pp. 12s. 6d. 

Proposals outlining “the necessity, 
possibility and methods of achieving 
full employment in a free society.” 

After a general introduction and 
summary, Sir William sets forth “the 
facts of unemployment before the first 
World War and between wars,” and 
some of the theories of employment 
and unemployment. A discussion of 
full employment in war and peace, of 
the internal and international impli- 
cations of full employment, and of full 
employment and social conscience fol- 
lows. In a postscript, the author 
analyzes the difference between his 
proposals and those put forth in the 
Government’s White Paper on Em- 
ployment Policy. 

BIESANZ, JOHN and Mavis. Costa Rican 
Life. N. Y.: Columbia University 
Press, 1944. 272 pp. $3. 

CAMERON, Ftora J. “Social Welfare in 
New Zealand.” Canadian Welfare, 
Ottawa, Vol. 20, Dec. 1, 1944, pp. 
3-9. 25 cents. 

Summary of benefits available un- 
der the Social Security Act of 1938. 
“A Central Social Insurance Institute 

in Argentina.” International La- 

bour Review, Montreal, Vol. 50, Dec. 

1944, pp. 786-788. 50 cents. 

The National Social Insurance In- 
stitute, established by decree in Octo- 
ber 1944, “will co-ordinate all existing 
social insurance institutions and will 
be responsible for the application of a 
future federal system of medical 
assistance.” 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
States. Social Security in the Unit- 
ed States: Chamber Policies and 
Report of Committee on Social Se- 
curity. Washington, The Chamber, 
1944. 26 pp. 

A summary of the basic principles 
of and existing provisions for social 
security, followed by the committee’s 
recommendations on coverage, bene- 
fits, taxation, and health insurance. 
CLaRK, CoLIn. The Advance to Social 

Security. Melbourne, Melbourne 

University Press, 1943. 24pp. (Re- 

alities of Reconstruction, No. 8) 6d. 

Analysis and comparison of the 
Beveridge social security proposals 
with Australian legislation. 
FOOSANER, SAMUEL J. “A Post-War 

Employment Tax Plan.” Tazes, 

Chicago, Vol. 22, Dec. 1944, pp. 530- 

534. 50 cents. 

Proposes tax credits for each full- 
time job which is created above nor- 
mal expected employment. 


GITTLER, JOSEPH B., and GIFFIN, Ros- 
coER. “Changing Patterns of Em- 
ployment in Five Southeastern 
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States, 1930-1940.” Southern Eco- 

nomic Journal. Chapel Hill, N. C., 

Vol. 11, Oct. 1944, pp. 169-182. $1. 

Analyzes the changes in terms of 
number of people employed, shifts be- 
tween agriculture and industry, and 
changes in types of industry. 

Haynes, A. T. and Kirton, R. J. “In- 
come Tax in Relation to Social Se- 
curity.” Journal of the Institute of 
Actuaries, London, Vol. 72, Pt. 1, No. 
333, 1944. pp. 79-118. 6s. 
Includes a proposal for coordinating 

income and social security taxes. 


JOHNSON, JAMES W., Jr. “Labor’s So- 
cial Security Proposals.” American 
Economic Security, Washington, 


Vol. 1, July—Aug. 1944, pp. 6-8. $l a 

year. 

Because unemployment, old age, 
death, and disability are national 
problems, organized labor recom- 
mends their solution be approached 
on a national level. 


Koos, THEODORE L. “Simplification 
and Standardization of Procedures 
Relating to Social Security.” Jour- 
nal of Accountancy, N. Y., Vol. 78, 
Dec. 1944, pp. 477-484. 35 cents. 
Includes. proposals for correcting 

inconsistencies and eliminating in- 

equities in the present reporting and 
accounting systems. 


MIHANOVICH, CLEMENTS. “Population 
Trend: Accent on Age.” America, 
N. Y., Vol. 72, Dec. 9, 1944, pp. 188— 
189. 15 cents. 

Some of the effects of an aging pop- 
ulation on the economic and social 
life of the Nation. 


“Ministry of National Insurance Act, 
1944.” National Insurance Gazette, 
London, Vol. 33, Nov. 23, 1944, pp. 
560-561. 6d. 

The first legislation enacted to im- 
plement the proposals made in the 
Government’s recent White Paper on 
Social Insurance. The legislation was 
introduced as the Ministry of Social 
Insurance bill, but the title of the 
Ministry was changed during the 
Parliamentary debates to Ministry of 
National Insurance. The article sum- 
marizes the chief points of the new 
act and the Parliamentary debates 
preceding the second reading (see also 
next item). 


“Ministry of Social Insurance Bill.” 
Parliamentary Debates. House of 
Commons, Vol. 404, 10th Nov. 1944, 
columns 1659-1714; 14th Nov. 1944, 
columns 1829-1917. 6d. 

The debates preceding the second 
and third readings of the bill, which 
was passed on November 14 as the 
Ministry of National Insurance Act, 
1944 (see preceding item). 


NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION. Dis- 
cussion and Study Outline on Social 


Security. Washington: The Asso- 
ciation, 1944. 24 pp. (Planning 
Pamphlet No. 33, Supplement.) 15 
cents. 


NEw ZEALAND. SOcIAL SECURITY DE- 
PARTMENT. Report for the Twelve 
Months Ended 31st March, 1944. 
Wellington, E. V. Paul, Government 
Printer, 1944. 4 pp. 3d. 


“Os Recentes Planos de Seguranca e 0 
Desemprégo.” Boletim do Comis- 
sariadd do Desemprégo, Lisbon, Vol. 
3, Mar.—Apr. 1944, pp. 5-12. 


A comparison of the Beveridge and 
Marsh reports, the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill, and social security legis- 
lation in New Zealand, with sugges- 
tions for adapting similar proposals 
to Portuguese conditions. 


“Proceedings of the Twenty-Eighth 
Annual State Meeting, Louisiana 
Conference of Social Welfare, New 
Orleans, April 17-21, 1944.” Con- 
ference Comments, Monroe, Vol. 3, 
Sept. 1944, pp. 7-86. 75 cents a 
year. 

Includes, in addition to the paper on 
Post-War Planning for Employment 
Security by Ewan Clague, papers on 
Mental Health as a Factor in the Re- 
habilitation of Disabled Veterans and 
Civilians, The Social Worker’s Role in 
Planning for Medical Care, Why Labor 
Supports the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
Bill, and The Doctors and Health In- 
surance. 


SoutH Dakota. DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
SEcurITy. Annual Report for the 
Period July 1, 1942 to June 30, 1943. 
Pierre, 1944 (?). 40 pp. 


Tax FounpaTion, Inc. Social Security, 
Its Present and Future Fiscal 
Aspects. Condensed from a full 
study by the Research Staff of the 
Tax Foundation. N. Y.: The 
Foundation, June 1944. 126 pp. 
The analysis—though taken from a 

more complete study—supplies much 
original matter with respect to future 
costs under the existing law and the 
proposals of S. 1161. Most of the 53 
tables contain projections or estimates 
of this type. Critical evaluation is di- 
rected principally at the general mag- 
nitude of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill, as well as some of its implications 
for Federal-State relations. Profes- 
sor Harley Lutz of Princeton Univer- 
sity was in charge of the research. 


TOUZEL, Bessie. “Union of South 
Africa Tables Report on Social Se- 
curity.” Canadian Welfare, Otta- 
wa, Vol. 20, Dec. 1, 1944, pp. 13-16. 
25 cents. 

Outlines the proposals of the Social 

Security Committee and of the Social 

and Economic Planning Council. 


UmsacnH, JoHN P. “Labor Conditions 
in Denmark.” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, Washington, Vol. 59, Nov. 1944, 
pp. 945-961. 30 cents. 

Includes material on sickness and 
invalidity insurance, old-age pensions, 
and unemployment insurance. 

U. S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. War CON- 
TRACTS SUBCOMMITTEE. Legislation 
for Reconversion and Full Employ- 
ment. Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1944. 23 pp. (Senate 
Subcommittee Print No. 12.) 
Recommends the establishment of 

a national production and employ- 
ment budget, made up, on the one 
hand, of the total of all investments 
and other expenditures—by consum- 
ers, by business, and by Federal, State, 
and local governments—needed to 
provide jobs for everyone, and, on the 
other hand, of the prospective total 
expenditures. To balance this budget, 
the Committee recommends first, a 
general program to encourage busi- 
ness expansion and increased con- 
sumer expenditure, and second, if 
necessary, a Federal investment and 
expenditure program to make up any 
deficiency of expenditures. 

YANKOVIC GARAFULIC, Boris. Organi- 
zation, del trabajo en tiempo de 
Guerra y en la Postguerra en los 
Estados Unidos y en Chile. San- 
tiago de Chile: Imp. el Imparcial, 
1944. 56 pp. 

Labor organization in war and in 
the post-war period in the United 


States and in Chile. 


Old-Age and Survivors 


Insurance 


“Security Benefits Raised for Mine 
Workers Back from Retirement or 
Beyond 65th Year.” United Mine 
Workers Journal, Washington, Vol. 
55, Dec. 1, 1944, p. 3. $1 a year. 
Comment on the recent Board rul- 

ing providing for the recalculation of 

benefits of older workers who have 
gone back to work. 

U. S. CONGRESS. COMMITTEE ON WAYS 
AND MEANS. Hearings on Freezing 
the Social Security Pay Roll Taz on 
Employers and Employees for the 
Year 1945: November 27, 28 and 29, 
1944. Revised Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1944. 147 pp. 


Employment Security 


“American Federation of Labor Pro- 
gram for Post-War.” Labor’s 
Monthly Survey, Washington, Vol. 
5, Nov. 1944, pp. 3-8. 

The eight-point program includes 
recommendations for strengthening 
the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram by increasing the amount and 
duration of benefits and extending 
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coverage, and for continuing a na- 

tional employment service. 

Carson, DantIEL. Estimates of Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Pay- 
ments and Costs During the Period 
of Adjustment to Peace. Chicago, 
Railroad Retirement Board, Office 
of the Director of Research, 1944. 
50 pp. Mimeographed. 


Loysen, Mitton O. “ ‘Suitable Work’ 
for Unemployment Benefit Claim- 
ants.” American Economic Secur- 
ity, Washington, Vol. 1, Sept.—Oct. 
1944. pp. 9-15. $1 a year. 
Problems of State agencies in de- 

termining whether “unemployment 

benefits should be withheld if an indi- 
vidual refuses to apply for, or to 
accept, a specific job offer.” 

MINNESOTA, DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY. DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT 
AND Security. 1943, Seventh An- 
nual Report to the Governor on the 
Administration of the Minnesota 
Employment and Security Act. St. 
Paul, 1944. 122 pp. 

NEVADA. EMPLOYMENT SECURITY DE- 
PARTMENT. Employment, Payrolls, 
Contributions, and Benefits, State of 
Nevada, 1939-1942. Prepared by 
Research and Statistical Unit. Car- 
son City, Oct. 1944. 72 pp. Proc- 
essed. . : 

New HAMPSHIRE. BUREAU OF LABOR. 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION DI- 
VISION. Eighth Annual Report for 
the Year Ended December 31, 1943. 
Concord, 1944. 31 pp. 

NEw YORK. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
Annual Report of the Industrial 
Commissioner for the 12 Months 
Ended December 31, 1943. Albany, 
1944. 258 pp. (Legislative Docu- 
ment (1944) No. 58.) $1.25. 
Includes the report of the Division 

of Placement and Unemployment In- 

surance. 


NEw YorRK. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
DIVISION OF PLACEMENT AND UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE. Insured Em- 
ployees, by Selected Industries, 
January 1940-—June 1944. Prepared 
by the Bureau of Research and 
Statistics. Albany (?), 1944. 27 pp. 
Processed. 


RHODE ISLAND. UNEMPLOYMENT CoMm- 
PENSATION BoarD. Eighth Annual 
Report 1943. 29 pp. Typewritten. 
Includes data on cash sickness com- 

pensation. 


“Trends in Covered Employment, 
1939-1943.” Illinois Labor Bulletin, 
Chicago, Vol. 5, Oct. 31, 1944, pp. 3-6. 


Public W elfare and Relief 


BEIsSER, Paut T., and HECKMAN, A. A. 
“Casework for the Whole Commu- 
nity.” Survey Midmonthly, N. Y., 


Vol. 80, Nov. 1944, pp. 307-310. 30 

cents. 

Recommends a broad preventive 
program “built around one single, 
strong, generalized, non-sectarian 
casework agency.” 

BRANDT, LILLIAN. Growth and Devel- 
opment of AICP and COS. N. Y.: 
Community Service Society, 1942. 
350 pp. 

The Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor and the Char- 
ity Organization Society, two large 
private relief organizations in New 
York City, were combined in 1939 as 
the Community Service Society. 
Burns, EveLIne M. “The Changing 

Role of Social Work in an Expand- 

ing American Economy.” Smith 

College Studies in Social Work, 

Northampton, Mass., Vol. 15, Sept. 

1944, pp. 1-14. 50 cents. 

Declaring that social workers as a 
group “have fallen down miserably 
in the matter of public education,” 
the author urges them to turn their 
“attention to the broader issues of na- 
tional policy and executive leadership 
in moulding public opinion” fo secure 
a comprehensive and adequate social 
security program. 


CHAMBERLAIN, FERN L. “Research and 
Planning in a State Public Welfare 
Department.” Public Welfare, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 2, Dec. 1944, pp. 290-293. 
50 cents. 

“Social research is much more than 
the collection and analysis of statis- 
tical data.” Suggests topics for re- 
search and effective methods. 


DevutscH, ALBERT. “American Labor 
and Social Work.” Science and So- 
ciety, N. Y., Vol. 8, Fall 1944, pp. 
289-304. 

Reviews the causes of the hostility 
and suspicion which formerly marked 
the relationship between labor and 
social work in the light of their pres- 
ent cooperation. 


“Increases in Maximum Allowances 
for General Assistance and Aid to 
Dependent Children Recipients.” 
Pennsylvania Public Assistance Re- 
view, Harrisburg, Third Quarter, 
1944, pp. 1-11. Processed. 

A discussion of the revised maxi- 
mum allowance schedules which be- 
came effective in July 1944 to permit 
larger grants for shelter, fuel, light, 
and household supplies. 


LERRIGO, RuTH, and BUEL, BRADLEY. 
Social Work and the Joneses. 
Washington: Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 1944. 31 pp. (Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlet No. 97.) 10 cents. 
The role of social work in an aver- 
age community. 


MANNING, CATHERINE M. “A Public 
Agency Develops Skill Through In- 


Service Training.” The Family, 
N. Y., Vol. 5, Dec. 1944, pp. 283-289. 
25 cents. 

MassoTH, Leona. “Changes in the 
Schools.” Survey Midmonthly, 
N. Y., Vol. 80, Nov. 1944, pp. 317- 
319. 30 cents. 

A discussion of the new basic cur- 
riculum adopted by the American As- 
sociation of Schools of Social Work. 


WICKENDEN, ELIZABETH. “The Rela- 
tionship of Public Welfare to Post- 
war Problems.” Public Welfare, 
Chicago, Vol. 2, Dec. 1944, pp. 282— 
287. 50 cents. | 
Analyzes post-war problems which 

the welfare worker will have to face. 


Health and Medical Care 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION. 
HOsPITAL SERVICE PLAN COMMISSION. 
A Banner Year With Blue Cross, 
Annual Report of the Director, 
1943-1944. Chicago: American 
Hospital Association, Hospital Serv- 
ice Plan Commission, 1944. 35 pp. 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION. 
HOSPITAL SERVICE PLAN COMMISSION. 
Non-Profit Medical Service Plans. 
Chicago: American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, Hospital Service Plan Com- 
mission, 1944. 34 pp. 

Description of nonprofit medical 
service plans sponsored by local or 
State medical societies and operated 
in coordination with approved Blue 
Cross hospital plans. 


BERGE, WENDELL. “Justice and the 
Future of Medicine.” The New 
England Journal of Medicine, Bos- 
ton, Vol. 231, Nov. 30, 1944, pp. 721- 
729. 25 cents. 

Urges the medical profession to as- 
sume leadership in organizing the new 
medical order which is inevitable. 


Davis, MIcHAEL M. “Health for the 
Nation.” Survey Graphic, N. Y., 
Vol. 33, Dec. 1944, pp. 491-493 ff. 
30 cents. 

A summary of the Health Program 

Conference report. 


DENVER UNIVERSITY. NATIONAL OPIN- 
ION RESEARCH CENTER. What Do the 
American People Think About Fed- 
eral Health Insurance? Denver, 
1944. 66 pp. 50 cents. 

A Nation-wide survey conducted for 
the Physicians’ Committee on Re- 
search on such questions as the ade- 
quacy of present medical care, medi- 
cal insurance programs, and private 
versus Federal health insurance. The 
report also presents a detailed com- 
parison between the findings of the 
National Physicians’ Committee for 
the Extension of Medical Service and 
those of the Physicians’ Committee 
on Research. 
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FOUNTAIN, CLAYTON W. “A C. I. O. 
View of What Labor Asks in Hos- 
pitalization.” Hospitals, Chicago, 
Vol. 18, Dec. 1944, pp. 43-46. 30 
cents. 

The CIO has gone on record as 
favoring the enactment of the Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell bill “because pri- 
vate agencies in the medical field are 
not doing a proper and adequate job 
of insuring the health of the common 
people.” 


HEALTH PROGRAM CONFERENCE. Princi- 
ples of a Nation-Wide Health Pro- 
gram. New York, 1944. 34 pp. Ob- 
tainable from the Committee on 
Research in Medical Economics, 


1780 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

10 cents. 

The report of the Conference, 
which consists of physicians, econo- 
mists, and administrators, declares 
that “medical services should be made 
financially accessible to all through a 
national system of contributory health 
insurance, combined with taxation in 
behalf of people without sufficient in- 
come, preventive services and needed 
extensions and improvements of fa- 
cilities.” 

MASSACHUSETTS. DIVISION OF EMPLOY- 
MENT SECURITY. STATE ADVISORY 
Councit. Report on Sickness Bene- 
fits. Boston, 1944. 56 pp. 


Surveys the extent of coverage un- 


der voluntary plans in Massachusetts 

and concludes that further study of 

the problem is necessary. 

NOYES, FREDERICK W. “Clinical Reha- 
bilitation.” Survey Midmonthly, N. 
Y., Vol. 80, Nov. 1944, pp. 313-314. 
30 cents. 

The experience of the Connecticut 
State Bureau of Rehabilitation Serv- 
ice in establishing clinics where the 
physically handicapped can consult 
with psychologists, doctors, employ- 
ers, and social workers. 

“Rural MHospitalization—A Sympo- 
sium.” Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 18, 
Dec. 1944, pp. 25-39. 30 cents. 
Four papers on the need for a 

health program for rural areas. 
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